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Motes of Recené Exposition. iw) 


Wuat do we mean by the Church? Whatever 
else or more we mean, we at least mean this, ‘ the 
attraction of men to Jesus Christ, and their 
consequent association with one another in Him.’ 
Dr. Rendel Harris in his volume of addresses which 
is published this month, and to which he gives 
the title As Pants the Hart (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s. net), has a short devotional meditation on Christ 
and His disciples. The simile which he uses for 
the Church is that of a solar system, and he chooses 
it because it preserves the two ideas of an individual 
relationship, and then following out of that, the 
formation of a collective unity. 

There can be no collective unity unless there is 
this individual relationship, and so we start with 
our Lord as the centre : 


Throughout the universe of bliss, 
The centre, Thou, and Sun. 


He is the centre of a world of redeemed souls whom 
He calls the elect, and the elect, Dr. Rendel Harris 
says, ‘were near to Him and they were dear to 
Him, and He used nearing language and dearing 
language. The “nearing” language is when He 
tells them, “‘ Ye shall bear witness, because ye 
have been with Me”; and, “‘ Where I am, there 
And the “ dearing”’ 
language is when He lays aside lower terms of 
His 


also shall My servant be.” 


relationship and exchanges them for higher. 
VoL. XXXV.—No. 9.—JUNE 1924. 


chosen shall be more than disciples or servants. 
‘“Ye are My friends.” He said, and not merely 
friends, but companions of the Bridegroom, those 
who rejoice because of the Bridegroom’s voice.’ 


“Now, how do they come into such a near and 
dear state of relationship to Him? How do they 
find it? How do they persist in it? How do 
they grow in it? For He Himself spoke of their 
being in His love and of their continuing in His 
love ; nay, He made a kind of imperative mood of 
it to them, as Love is in the habit of doing: “ Con- 


229 


tinue ye in My Love. 


Two things are necesssary. First, there must 


be an individual call. Before we can enter into 
personal relationship with Christ, we must have 
heard the ‘ Follow me.’ 


we enter into the personal relationship ; but there 


When we answer the call 


is more needed. The relationship has to be sus- 
tained and strengthened, and this is done by personal 
communications. Dr. Rendel Harris reminds us 
of the text, ‘ All things whatsoever I have received 
from my Father, I have made known unto you.’ 
Now, as in the solar system there are circles 
within circles, so in the Ecclesia there is an ‘ ecclesia 
intra ecclesiam.’ ‘The apostle Paul once tried 
his hand at delineating this solar system. He 


put his compasses on the paper, and sketched a 
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number of concentric rings. There are, he said, 
first apostles, second prophets, third pastors and 
teachers, and so on; and all persons with orderly 
minds try to imitate his concentric arrangements. 
The hymn-writers do it: “Apostles, prophets, 
The 
name “apostle” stands for “Man of the inner 


circle.” And the inner circle is taken to exist in 


martyrs there, around my Saviour stand.” 


the next world as well as in this ; for we can hardly 
imagine St. John, who leans on Jesus’ breast at the 
Last Supper, placed in any very different position 
at the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb; the 
man must lie then, “ as he lay once, breast to breast 
with God.” ’ . 

. How do we enter the “ecclesia intra ecclesiam ’ ? 
One way is by suffering, for there are some who 
travel faster and farther along this,road than others. 


And there is an election on Tabor; there are 
those who have peculiar visions of glory. Among 
the original company of disciples there was this 
‘ecclesia intra ecclesiam.’ 
apostolate Dr. Rendel 
Harris gives an account of how his little nephew 
and niece interpreted the story of the Transfigura- 
tion—probably the most striking instance in the 
‘ The 
little girl asked, ‘“‘Why mightn’t they tell it to 
And the little boy replied, ‘“‘ Oh, 
because, you know, it was a great treat; and, if 


within an apostolate. 


New Testament of variation in privilege. 
any one?” 


they told it, every one would want to go up— 
and besides, you know, perhaps it was a private 


eee) 


mountain. “There are such things as private 
We must be content if 
one or two, here and there, join the Celestial Alpine 
Club, and if we are brave enough and strong enough 


to be qualified for membership with them.’ 


mountains in experience. 


Mr. J. Middleton Murry is one of the most 
brilliant of the band of literary critics who have in 
recent times delighted and instructed. the in- 
Most 
of them, as for example Mr. Squire and Mr. Lynd, 


telligent reader by their - published essays. 


Three of them were an . 


are deeply religious men and do not hesitate to 
say so. None of them, however, so far as we know, 
has as yet done what Mr. Murry has just attempted 
in a published essay. He has set down a reasoned 
statement of what he conceives religion to be and 
what are its foundations. 


The essay is to be found in a book of remarkable 
interest and value, The Necessity of Art (Student 
Christian Movement; 7s. 6d. net). The other 
essayists are Mr. Clutton Brock, the Rev. Percy 
DerarMER, Mr. Malcolm Spencer, Mr. Alfred W. 
PoitiarD, and Mr. A. S. Duncan-JoneEs, and the 
subjects are mainly concerned with the relation of 
art to life and to religion. Mr. Murry’s con- 
tribution is on ‘ Literature and Religion,’ and it is 
a deliverance of immense interest and value. 


Religion, says Mr. Murry, is the deepest and the 
most necessary motion of the free human soul. . It 
is the binding relation of the I Am within us to the 
I Am without. 
sense of freedom, and, second, in the heart of this 


Its roots: are, first, our indefeasible 


essential freedom, the sense of an inner obligation 
to obey the command of something deeper even 
than the soul itself. 
of being, the secret core where self passes into not- 


Here we touch the very quick 
self and is born as self once more. This and none 
other is the meeting-place of the soul and God, the 
moment of contact and fusion between. the I Am 
that is within and the I Am that is beyond— 


_ beyond, because we know it as exceeding the soul’s 


capacity, and apprehend it immediately as infinite. 


Now literature is the most complete expression 
of the free human soul, and. it must therefore be 
religious, and the greater the literature the more 
religious it must be. Religion and literature are 
No doubt 


the relation between them is sometimes hard to 


branches of the same everlasting root. 


discern, because religion is sometimes petrified in 
dogmas and ceremonies, and literature is ossified 
into. forms and canons. Between these empty 


husks the connexion is invisible, but the connexion 


. between the living essences is real and vital. 
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Indeed, so close is the connexion at the root of 
each that they sometimes flourish at the expense 
of one another. When religion is living and 
powerful, literature is apt to wither, and when 
religion decays literature springs up to give ex- 
pression to the soul’s need and to satisfy it. Re- 
ligion is not confined to one medium of expression. 
At one time it may be an organized Church which 
is the vehicle of the religious tradition. At an- 
other time the soul may express itself outside the 
Church. 


attainable by the soul is greatest. 


It all depends on where the freedom 


As an historical fact, the stream of religious 
tradition began at the Renaissance to flow mainly 
outside the Official Church. Science took upon 
itself the fulfilment of the outward exploration, 
literature the fulfilment of the inward exploration 
of life. 


Literature in modern times has been 


mainly concerned with the problem, which is the 
religious problem, of finding a mode of reconcilia- 


tion between the realm of necessity and: the realm 
of freedom, and it has found the reconciliation in 
the moments of vision, vision of reality, of God> 
as the binding link. making our knowledge of 
within and without an organic unity. 


The whole great movement which is expressed 


in modern literature is essentially a religious move- 
It can be grasped only by those who have 
experienced it within themselves. For them it has 
been expressed, but only for them, and expressed 
completely in the sayings of Christ. In hterature 
the supreme prophet has been ‘Shakespeare, who 
in The Tempest has said the decisive word, ‘ No 
western mind has passed beyond The Tempest ; 
_ We are bound 


ment. 


none perhaps has gone so far.’ 
ever again and finally to return to Shakespeare in 


our pursuit of an understanding of the whole, 


spiritual history of man since the Renaissance. 


‘Up to Shakespeare the spiritual history of man— | 


I speak of the West alone—is comprehended within 
the church ; with him, it passes outside the church. 
‘The severance was Pees and inevitable, for | 


the sake of religion itself ; simply because religion, 
if it is to be more than a comfortable and con- 
venient narcotic, must be based on a challenge of 
the nature of things by the free spirit of man. And 
that again simply because man cannot accept 
certainties ; he must discover them.’ Jesus for all 
time expressed the truth, but men have to discover 


it again for themselves. 


Finally, the human soul is bound upon an ad- 
It is an 
the 
meeting-ground of the lesser I Am with the greater 


venture which is necessarily religious. 
adventure because, after all the centuries, 
I Am is still almost an unknown territory. As 
literature affords the only complete expression to 
this adventuring human soul, it has become the 
supreme medium of the religious spirit. 


In view of the great international Sunday School 
Convention to be held at Glasgow this month, we 
are all brought once again—and. on a singularly 
impressive scale—before the ever-urgent question 
of the place of the teacher in the life of the world, 
and the conditions that make for greater efficiency 
in teaching. 

When, Bible in hand, the teacher takes his seat 
before his class, he is there to do a greater thing 
than he sometimes realizes. For his business is 
not merely to instruct his scholars in the truths 
enshrined in the Bible: 
less than to make a deliberate and effective con- 
tribution to the higher life of the world, to help 
to usher in a nobler order of human society—in a 
No task 


surely can be higher than that, and no work surely 


his business is: nothing 


word, to promote Christian civilization. 


can be more necessary in a world so confused, so . 
perplexed, so helpless, and so much in need of 
reconstruction as is ours to-day. The teacher who 
conceives his task in these large terms, who under- 
stands the need for it, the importance of it, and the 
incomparable value of it if it is well done, will be 
lifted above the humdrum and perfunctory per- 
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formance of his duties. If he sees in each of his 
boys and girls a potential force for the Kingdom of 
God and for the creation’ of a nobler society—a 
force for good whose limits it is impossible to 
calculate—he will be sustained and inspired amid 
the drudgery and disappointment inseparable from 
teaching. 

Truly it is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of the teacher. As Frederic Harrison has 
said, ‘The main instrument of Humanity in the 
future is Education, in the highest and widest 
sense of the term.’ ‘ After all,’ says H. G. Wells, 
‘the Empire, the whole world of mankind, is made 
up of Joans and Peters ; what the Empire is, what 
mankind becomes, is nothing but the sum of what 
we have made of the Joans and Peters.’ And 
again, ‘Give me the schools of the world, and I 
would make a millennium in half a century.’ 
Whatever may be said of other schools, the supreme 
business of the Sunday School at any rate is the 
creation of character ; and if the Sunday schools 
of the world were all that they might be, the 
millennium would assuredly be not so very far off. 


It is well for teachers to remember that Jesus 
was a teacher, and that He laid superlative stress 
on this aspect of His ministry. The gospels are 
sprinkled all over with references to this Teacher 
and His teaching. Part of His work was to com- 
municate ideas, to transmit to His hearers some- 
thing of that force and life which are generated 
And the 
effect, we read with little surprise, was that the 
people were astonished. Why? Because He 


taught them as one having authority, and not as 


by commanding and ennobling thought. 


the scribes. 

The scribes and Jesus! ‘There are the two types, 
and what a contrast! They had the same text- 
books—the book of experience, and the Old Testa- 
ment ; but the people were astonished by the one 
teacher and bored by the others. Instinctively the 
unsophisticated conscience of the common people 
felt the difference, and they heard the great Teacher 
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gladly. The scribes for the most part were playing 
upon the surface, Jesus went to the depths. They 
were dealing largely with words, He with real 
things. They quoted Rabbi this and Rabbi that : 
He let the Truth speak for itself. He not only 
uttered the Truth: He was the Truth—in flesh and 
blood. 

Now what is the secret of authoritative teach- 
ing ? Like other 
commonplaces this is easily forgotten—forgotten 
above all by teachers who begin to study Sunday’s 
lesson on Saturday night, or perhaps even later. 
No man has any right to present to children any 
more than to adults his undigested thoughts. We 
have to earn the right to speak—by study and 
meditation. Jesus thought thirty years not too 
long a preparation for His ministry ; but was there 


It lies (i) in Preparation. 


ever a ministry like His ? 


If even a New Testament writer found in the 
Epistles of ‘our beloved brother Paul’ some 
things hard to be understood, we may be sure that 
we, who are so far from that old world and its ways, 
need all the help we can find to understand them. 
And the lesson-helps, however good, are not 
enough. Every teacher should have beside him, 
for purposes of consultation and study, at, least 
one complete commentary on the Bible, such as 
PEAKE’S one-volume Commentary, or DUMMELOW’s. 


But preparation involves something even more 
important than that. The teacher must not only 
conscientiously acquaint himself with the facts of 
his passage, he must be familiar with the atmo- 
sphere of it. This means that he must begin his 
preparation early, so that the lesson may have 
time to simmer in his mind and imagination. He 
must almost literally ‘meditate upon it day and 
night’; he must at any rate live with it, until he 
stands inside it as within a familiar world. Brood- 
ing and reading are involved in all worthy pre- 
paration ; and he will say to each passage, as he 
commences its study, ‘ I will not let thee go, except 


thou bless me.’ 
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(i1) The next indispensable condition of authorita- 
tive speech is Conviction. The teacher must, with 


all his soul, believe what he is saying. This seems’ 


an elementary demand to make upon an honest 
man : it is really one of the highest and sternest of 
all demands. Of the truth that he would drive 
home upon the souls of others he must be able to 
say, ‘I know and am persuaded’ of it myself. 
With the Apostle he must be able to say, ‘ That 
which we have seen with our eyes, and our hands 
have handled, declare we unto you.’ 


The old word ‘ proof-text’ acquires for him a 
new meaning. It is no longer a text which proves 
a doctrine—after all, can any text do that ?—it isa 
text which he has himself proved, put to the proof 
in his own experience, and triumphantly and joy- 
fully proved to be true. He will. speak with 
power on the twenty-third Psalm, not because he 
can tell his scholars all about the ways of Oriental 
shepherds, but because he can say with the con- 
viction of experience, ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.’ 
Teaching is not merely the presentation of truth, 
it is the communication of personality ; or, as 
some one has said, religion is not so much taught as 
caught—caught from the contagion of a religious 
personality. | 


(iii) A third condition of success in teaching is 
In 
one sense, of course, everything matters; the 
interest of the Bible is of the most exhilaratingly 
varied and abundant kind~~scenery, history, 
politics, literature, etc.—and we rightly read and 
study to acquaint ourselves with all that. But 
that, after all, is only the setting; these are not 
the things that matter most. The supreme thing 
is the religion, the life, the spiritual force that is 
there—the things that make for character, that 
contribute to moral efficiency, that promote the 
welfare of men and the Kingdom of God. 


Concentration upon the things that matter. 


The modern movement of Biblical study has 
been singularly successful in throwing into vivid 
and attractive light the conditions under which 


Biblical characters lived and Biblical events hap- 


pened: the peril is that our interest in these 


‘things may become so absorbing as to deflect us 


from issues of vastly more vital importance. 
Enough of the former kind of knowledge, as Dr. J. 
Morgan Jones says in his The New Testament in 
Modern Education, ‘must be given to make the 
books intelligible, but maps and models, the details 
of habits and customs of Oriental lands, must not 
be allowed to monopolize the time and energy of 
teacher and pupil as they have sometimes been in 
danger of doing.’ The teacher must stress most 
the thing that matters most, and he must stress it 
with the accent of one who knows for himself the 
power of the truth he would communicate, so that 
he, too, in his own measure, may make that solemn 
claim his own, ‘J say unto you.’ 


The conflict between Genesis and Science has 
lost its bitterness, and the smoke of battle is clearing 
away. Towards this happy result a fresh and 
notable contribution has been made by Sir Oliver 
LopcE, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., in Making of Man 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), a book which 
though at times daring in speculation is in spirit 
profoundly Christian. 


Sir Oliver Lopcr makes no demand for the re- 
writing of Genesis in terms of modern science, as if 
present-day knowledge were the pure and final 
truth. ‘It is wholesome to remember that we 
too are or will be “ancients” to some of those 
who shall come after us: let us hope that some 


oy) 


at least of our present-day utterances will be as 
worthy of appreciative study, and as near to the 
then more deeply perceived truth of things, as are 
the utterances of genius among our dim and distant 


forefathers.’ 


He finds that the discrepancies between Genesis 
and Science are more apparent than real. The 
differences are superficial, not deep-seated. ‘It is 
true that the two accounts differ considerably 


in mode of expression. Science detects a Formative 


‘ 
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Principle acting on the primeval slime. Litera- 
ture, far more poetically, calls it the Spirit of God 
brooding upon the face of the waters. But the 
essential meaning is the same, the formation of 
the complex out of the simple, the completion of 
an elaborate structure out of unpromising raw 
material.’ 


It has frequently been pointed out, as an illus- 
tration of the utterly unscientific character of the 
creation narrative, that the birth of light is men- 
tioned first before the creation of the sun. This 
has been ridiculed as absurd. Sir Oliver LopGE 
“The 
creation of something is mentioned, some first and 
fundamental something, called Light, which we 
may reasonably interpret as standing for what we 
now understand as the Ether, the substance whose 
vibrations constitute light, the thing without 
which light could not exist, the universal substance 
which unites the worlds and conveys the energy 
It is not to be supposed that 
all this was in the conscious view of the writer of 


sees in it an extraordinary flash of genius. 


from one to another.’ 


Genesis, but there it is. 


Was man’s first conscious experience a fall or a 
rise ? Sir Oliver LopcE finds room for both. ‘A 
rise there undoubtedly has been, a rise out of the 
limitations or restrictions of his animal ancestry. 
What more natural than that a rise should be 
followed by a fall ? 
he must be free to decide his own course. . 


Man was to be given freedom ; 
Le 
And 
sin followed. Before man had risen from the 


gift of freedom involved the possibility of sin. 
animals there was no sin. He was in a state of 
innocency like them. He followed his own nature 
as they do.’ But the first authentic man must 
have been conscious of a warring in his members, 
his efforts towards the right were fitful, his sinking 
below his aspirations was frequent and painful. 
‘No longer could he plead innocency and irresponsi- 
bility ; the dire gift of freedom had been realised, 
No 


longer was he in Paradise ; he was out in the world 


the striving after self-control had been begun. 


now to labour and struggle, not only with external 


nature but with himself. The struggle 


humanam condere gentem had been begun.’ In 


long 


short, to quote an expression which Sir Oliver 
LopGE uses repeatedly, ‘man tripped over the up- — 
ward step and fell.’ Here, surely, is a singularly 
felicitous phrase which, if it satisfies the scientist, 
certainly conserves all that the theologian would 
contend for. 


The appearance of a little book, What 1s 
Modernism ? by the Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D., 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
(Scribners ; $1.00), will be something of an event in 
America, and is not without interest over here. 
Dr. Parks may be said to be the protagonist of the 
modernist movement on the other side, and he was 
the hero of a dramatic scene in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. When the Bishop’s pastoral against the 
Modernists was issued, Dr. Parks referred to it in 
his church, and doffing his robes and, donning the 
black gown of a scholar, proceeded to handle the 
pastoral with the utmost frankness. 


This scene drew the attention of the religious 
world to Dr. Parks, and letters began to pour in on 
him from all quarters. Some were frankly abusive, 
some sympathetic, but many contained appeals to 
the rector for enlightenment, and not a few ex- 
pressed the relief of the writers at his action, 
because it indicated that liberty of thought was 
to be afforded to those who, unable to accept the 
traditional dogmas, were seeking for truth in a freer 
atmosphere. ‘i 

Dr. Parks was urged from many quarters to put 
his views into print, and state frankly what the 
modernist views really are, and what he and others 
were aiming at. He was reluctant to accede to 
this request, as he is not an expert in scholarship, 
but ultimately he was driven to accept the task, 
and this book is the result. 
book and needs no apology for any shortcomings 
in knowledge. Dr. Parks knows his subject. and 
has read widely and thought deeply on it. 


It is an interesting 
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Dr. Parks says that America is fifty years 
behind Britain in these matters, and the state- 
ment suggests some curious reflections. 
obviously true, but it is very strange that a country 
which in every other respect is so advanced, should 
be so traditional. in the religious sphere. Britain 
has been educated by two things, by her long line 
of scholars who have never fallen behind the van 
of research, and by her heresy trials. The ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’: controversy in England and the 
“Robertson Smith Case’ in Scotland made the 
average church-goer acquainted with the con- 
clusions of modern criticism. 


But there is another curious fact. The religious 
world in Britain has gone steadily forward in its 
outlook and creed. Knowledge here has been 
growing and broadening so that insensibly the 
average man has attained a freer attitude and a 
broader creed. But we have had no violent re- 
actions or extreme departures. In America it is 
different. The average man is still a believer in 
verbal inspiration and all that goes with it. But 


the heretics have reacted violently against tradition 


It is. 


<—-——— 


and go much farther than the broad churchman 
here. 

Dr. Parks, for example, speaking for the Modern- 
ists of America in this book, may be said roughly to 
state their position. He is for the ‘ supernatural’ as 
distinct from the ‘ miraculous’ (though he does not 
deny historically attested ‘ miracles’), for the reality 
of Christ’s risen life as distinct from a belief in the 
bodily Resurrection, and finally for what he claims 
is the older tradition of the birth of Jesus, a natural 
birth, as opposed to the belief in a ‘ Virgin birth.’ 


That is pretty radical. But Dr. Parxs’ apolo- 
getic for modernism is that it is trying to rescue 
truths with ‘ facts.’ 


Creation, descent into hell, ascension, and the 


from .their entanglement 
resurrection of the body were originally conceived 
as ‘facts. No educated man to-day believes 
them to be facts, but symbols of truth. The 
modernist is trying to interpret the truth which 
the formulas attempt to express, in a way that can 
be accepted by truthful men who have gained a 


knowledge of which the ancient world was ignorant: 


The Erample of (Be Alnjust Steward. 


By Proressor W. P. Paterson, D.D.,.THe University, EDINBURGH. 


Ir is an interesting observation, that those whose 
chief concern has been with God have often given 
much thought to the subject of wealth. It was 
so with two of the greatest Scotsmen of the 
nineteenth century. The intellectual interests of 
Thomas Chalmers were divided between Theology 
and Political Economy, and many who have not 
read a line of Flint’s ‘ Theism’ and ‘ Anti-theistic 
Theories’ have given days and nights to his ex- 
position and criticism of Socialism. One reason, 
no doubt, why the subject is attractive to the 
theologian is that wealth is the most familiar and 
powerful of the rivals which dispute the claim of 
God to the allegiance of the human heart, and 
that the pursuit of wealth is accordingly the most 


interesting of all forms of idolatry. Another reason 
is that Mammon, while often fighting against God, 
is capable of being enlisted in the support and service 
of manifold causes which are embraced in the 
programme of the Kingdom of God. 

The teaching of our Lord reflects a similar interest 
in the subject. In the Sermon on the Mount He 
speaks of God and Mammon as the two great 
powers which contend for the mastery over human 
souls. In the fifteenth chapter of Luke the evan- 
gelist gives us three parables concerning God’s 
love of man, and the sixteenth has the story of the 
Unjust Steward which turns on man’s love of money. 
In the teaching of Jesus, also, we find a recognition 
of the fact that there is both a good and an evil 
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side to Mammon. The warnings are indeed most 
frequent—‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon’ ; 
‘It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ But again in the Parable of the Talents 
He laid down a principle which applies to wealth 
as well as to other worldly advantages, and makes 
it certain that it could not be a universal rule that 
a man should sell what he has and give alms. The 
Parable of the Unjust Steward deals most directly 
with the subject, and combines the two ideas that 
wealth has the character both of a snare and of a 
talent. It begins with the reminder that all kinds 
of evil are mixed up with the getting and spending 
of money, but it goes on to teach that there is 
much to be learned from the habits of a man of 
business, and in particular that wealth has great 
possibilities as a means of grace. 

1. Money as a root of all kinds of evil—aA_ pre- 
liminary lesson of the Parable is that money is one 
of the corrupting forces at work in human societies. 
The whole story of the steward and his associates 
is sordid to a degree. There was a servant filling 
a position of trust, who, whether because of in- 
capacity or dishonesty, received notice of dismissal. 
Ruin stared him in the face. His one hope was 
that he might filch something from the estate, 
whose affairs were only accurately known to him- 
self, before he was turned adrift. He accordingly 
proposed to his lord’s debtors that he should under- 
state the amounts which they owed, and that they 
should give him some commission on the fraudulent 
transaction. They fell in willingly with the pro- 
posal, and it was arranged that they should make 
some provision for his support, and that to begin 
with he should pay them a succession of visits. 
It might indeed have seemed to the steward to be 
as painful as digging, and no less degrading than 
begging, to fasten himself on people who, so far 
from wanting to entertain him, would be made 
uncomfortable by every reminder of their dealings 
with him. Nor was the security at all good; it 
is never safe to build on gratitude, least of all on 
the gratitude of confederates in wrong-doing. But 
probably in the steward’s evil plight it was the 
only plan that was at all promising. His master 
at least, when he came to know of it, thought that 
it was well conceived, and praised his cleverness. 
He shows no greater moral sensitiveness than the 
others, and seems even to have doubted if he had 
not made a mistake in parting with so astute and 
resourceful a servant. 


2. The caveat of the Evangelist—To the unsavoury 
tale there is appended a reminder of the high store 
which Jesus set on the virtue of honesty. Luke 
may have feared that some would get a false im- 
pression from the praise bestowed on the unjust 
steward, and he therefore thought it advisable to 
include at this point other sayings of Jesus which 
would make it quite clear that the disciple of Jesus, 
however much more he may be, must at the least 
be an honest man. In one of these sayings our 
Lord gives the test of true honesty. It is whether 
or not we act conscientiously-in small matters. 
‘He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much: and he that is unjust in the least, 
is unjust also in much.’ No doubt it was the 
accuracy with which Matthew kept his accounts 
when he sat at the receipt of custom which revealed 
the man who could be safely entrusted with the 
writing of the life of Christ, and similarly the 
Judas who pilfered from the common purse was 
the disciple who was found capable of betraying 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. A second 
important thing which Jesus said about honesty, 
Luke recalls, is that it counts for much in the final 
judgment which God will pass upon our lives. It 
is a familiar thought that, if we do not forgive, we 
may not hope to be forgiven, and to this Jesus 
added that as we hope that God will not be slack 
to fulfil His promises to us, so ought we to be 
faithful in the discharge of our obligations toward 
our fellow-men. ‘If ye have not been faithful in 
that which is another man’s, who shall give you 
that which is your own ?’ 

3. The lesson from the realm of business ——How 
then could Jesus, by whom the unfaithful and 
unprofitable servant is often condemned and even 
held up to scorn, single out the Unjust Steward as 
a pattern for the children of the Kingdom? The 
explanation is that He could quite well propose 
something in‘his conduct for our imitation without 
asking us to approve of his character as a whole 
and of the general spirit of his life. This distinc- 
tion 1s appreciated by every one in the ‘ Sermon 
on the Plough,’ in which Latimer proposed the 
Devil for the imitation of the Clergy, meaning that 
there was at least one lesson which they might well 
learn of him. ‘The Devil,’ he says, ‘ is the busiest 
prelate in all England. He is never absent from 
his diocese ; call on him when ye will he is ever 
at home; nor loitering nor lording can hinder 
him ; his hand is ever at the plough ; the diligentest 
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pACerne in all the realm.’ ‘ Wherefore,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘ if ye will not learn of God, or of good men, 
learn, I beseech you, of.the Devil.’ 

What, then, was it which Jesus found addtirable 
in the conduct of the Unjust Steward, even as 
Latimer was impressed by the diligence of the 
Devil in his vocation? It was, to take the most 
general aspect, that he showed the grasp of a 
situation, and the energy in coping with it, which 
are characteristic of a man of business. And these 
Jesus would have us imitate in the affairs of the 
spiritual life. The business man takes careful 
stock from time to time of his actual position, but 
most are extremely disinclined to face the facts 
about the health of their souls and their relation 
to their Maker and Judge. The children of this 
world; when loss or ruin threatens them, consider 
all possible means of averting the blow, and defend 
their interests with the utmost prudence and 
resolution; but the children of light, though 
infinitely higher interests are at stake in their 
spiritual warfare, seem by comparison to be utterly 
careless and apathetic. In short, to realize that 
we are in an estate of sin and misery, and to make 
use of the gospel which promises deliverance from 
sin, sorrow, and death; to watch and pray that 
we enter not into temptation ; to fear the enemies 
that war against our souls, and to seek strength 
from God to overcome them—these are illustrations 
of what it is to be wise with the wisdom of the 
Unjust Steward. 

4. Wealth as a means of grace-—In addition to 
the lesson from the general attitude of the man of 
business, we are specially asked to consider the 
spiritual wisdom that was revealed in the measures 
taken by the steward to safeguard his interests. 
What he did was to make use of his existing powers 
in connexion with the lord’s estate in order to 
ensure his future security and well-being; and 
fastening upon this feature, Jesus says that His 
disciples ought to make such use of their temporal 
possessions as will promote their spiritual and 
eternal good. They are stewards under God of 
such wealth as they possess on earth, and they are 
to imitate the steward by administering it with a 
view to their future advantage. ‘Make to your- 
selves friends,’ he says, ‘ by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness ’—z.e. by the wise use of this 
thing which has so much of the unrighteous taint, 
‘that, when it shall fail [or ye shall die], they may 
receive you into the eternal tabernacles.’ It is 


indeed a hard saying, implying as it seems to do 
that the Kingdom of Heaven can be purchased 
with ‘money. So startling is it that some com- 
mentators refuse to believe that the words were 
spoken by Jesus, and suggest that they originated 
in the Church at the time when men sold their 
lands and laid the money at the apostles’ feet for 
the support of the brethren. That a saying is a 
hard saying is, however, a bad reason for denying 
that it was spoken by our Lord. Clearly it could 
not have proceeded from His mouth if its meaning 
were that salvation, the conditions of which, as 
He ever taught, are faith and repentance, is at the 
disposal of the wealthy who may be willing to pay 
for it a stipulated price. But the words do not 
proclaim any such outrageous doctrine: at the 
most they make the assertion, which is quite 
compatible with the gospel of grace and the law 
of righteousness, that there is a use of worldly 
wealth which is a source of special blessing, or a 
means of grace. There is a sense, that is, in which 
the possession of wealth is spiritually profitable, 
whether we regard the life which now is or that 
which is to come. 

The application given in the Parable is to the 
life which is to come. The obvious meaning is 
that the disciple can make friends by using his 
wealth for the relief of human distress and suffering, 
and that when he dies friends who entered first 
into their rest will be there to welcome him 
when he reaches the farther shore. The features 
of the picture need not be taken literally, but there 
can be no objection to the idea that Heaven will 
be more of a heaven for those who did the works 
of the good Samaritan on earth. It is only to be 
expected that the welcome of Heaven will in a real 
way reflect the verdict of the Judge—‘ I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.’ 

As regards this life, wealth may be made spiritu- 
ally profitable by increasing our powers of service, 
and thereby contributing to the development of 
a nobler type of character. No doubt there are 
Christian graces of the highest kind which flourish 
best in the soil of poverty—else had our Lord not 
spoken the hard saying about the camel and the 


eye of a needle, and included among the Beatitudes 


‘Blessed are ye poor’; but it is also true that the 
man who has command of money has a special 
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opportunity of cultivating virtues which will 
materially enrich his character. Just as the man 
who has a calling or trade is likely to stand higher 
in the moral scale than he who has not chosen to 
devote himself to any definite occupation in the 
service of society, and as the man who founds a 
home is likely to be a better example of many-sided 
human excellence than the deliberate celibate, so 
the man who enjoys the power derived from money 
to give practical effect to generous impulses is able 
to foster interests and sympathies which might 
otherwise languish through neglect and disuse. 
There is indeed a serious ethical question as to the 
basis of the right to private property, and as to 
the moral justification of the possession .by an 
individual of a fortune which exceeds any service 
he has ever rendered or will render to society, but 
whatever be the final judgment that will be reached 
on this point, there can be no doubt as to the 
extraordinary degree in which the possession of 
wealth increases a man’s ability to do good if he 
cares to use his opportunity. Of the many marvels 
of the age in which we live one of the greatest is 
the power which a rich man has, by a mere stroke 
of his pen, of claiming the knowledge, the skill, 
and the devotion of suitable instruments, and of 
using them for the accomplishment of whatever 
great and noble purposes his imagination may 
have conceived. Ordinary people have their one 
occupation in which they are glad to do some good 
work in their day and generation: to a rich man 
all callings may be said to be open simultaneously 
and vicariously. Is he interested in education ? 
schools of learning start into being or launch out 
on larger enterprises at his behest. Is his heart 
touched by a feeling for the sufferings of his kind ? 
he can create or sustain the beneficent institutions 
of the Infirmary and the Convalescent Home, and 
he can requisition the ministrations of the highest 
medical skill and of the most disinterested human- 
kindness. Most striking of all, perhaps, is the 
contribution which wealth can make to the further- 
ance of the gospel and the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. Under the conditions of our time it is 
made easy for a rich man to link his mind to the 
faith and the holy enthusiasms of an apostolic 
spirit, or of a band of missionary workers, and 
indefinitely to extend and multiply any efforts of 
which he would himself be capable by identifying 


his personality with the voices that proclaim the 


gospel in the farthest or darkest places of the 
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earth, and with the hands which do the works of 
Christ among the weary and the heavy-laden. 
And further, it is to be observed with thankfulness. 
that the privilege thus associated with wealth is. 
one .which can be shared by persons of modest 
means, and even by persons described as poor, as 
members of humane societies, and especially as 
members of the great spiritual and philanthropic 
copartnery which we know as the Christian Church. 
Great as is the power of the wealthy individual 
to do good, it is surpassed by the power of the 
multitude which bands itself together for co-opera- 
tion in good works; and membership in a great 
Church carries with it the opportunity, not merely 
of identifying ourselves with and helping on the 
highest kind of work that is being done among 
men, but of being more possessed than before by 
the Spirit of Christ, and baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. 

One of the marked features of the modern world 
is the increasing degree in which as citizens we are 
compelled to contribute to the support of schemes 
which were formerly dependent upon voluntary 
liberality. The relief of the poor, the maintenance 
of the aged and infirm, to a large extent also the 
education of the children and the treatment of 
disease and sickness, are recognized as duties of. 
the State for which the citizens are compelled to find 
the money. And this extension of the humanitarian 
function of the State ought to have the hearty 
approval of the Christian conscience, for the decisive 
consideration in the question is that the work 
should be thoroughly done ; and this is only possible 
when the care of the weak and suffering classes is 
made a charge upon the resources of the whole 
community. But at the same time it is true, 
whatever be the advantage to the recipients, that 
the reflex action upon the givers of the compulsory 
levies is much less. beneficial than that which 
follows upon the spontaneous gifts. The taxpayer, 
unless in the rare cases in which he rises to an ideal 
view of his social function, has little part or lot in 
the promise which is made to the cheerful giver. 
For this reason it is desirable that, alongside of the 
compulsory charities organized by the State, there 
should be carried on a set of enterprises such as the 
schemes of the Church, among which men and women 
can freely select, and which they can support with all 
the zeal that is rooted in deliberate personal choice. 

If it be thought that in the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, or at least in this exposition of it, too much 
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is made of the spiritual significance of money and 
our dealings with it, it is to be remembered that in 
any case our attitude to money is one of the great 
tests of character. The demand of the gospel’ on 
the practical side is that the idol of self be dethroned, 
and that we give ourselves to the service of God 
and of our fellow-men; and one of the safest 
working. tests as to whether our life is or is not 
self-centred is that which is applied to average 
humanity when a demand is made on the purse 
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in an unselfish and beneficent cause. The demand 
to give ourselves, of course, includes much more— 
sacrifices of time, of ease, of labour, of reputation, 
but of these and other features of the self-sacrificing 
life the money-gift is at least an eloquent symbol, 
and on it is not unfitly bestowed the commendation 
which properly belongs to those who have been 
remade in the Spirit of Him who was among us 
“as one that serveth,’ and who ‘ went about con- 
tinually doing good.’ : 


Riterature. 


THE THINKERS OF THE CHURCH. 


THE value of The Thinkers of the Church, by the 
Rev. A. B. D. Alexander, M.A., D.D. (James 
Clarke ; 6s. net), is not to be estimated-by its size. 
That is conditioned by the limits placed on the 
series of which it is a volume, and the result is a 
marvel of condensed and well-grounded knowledge, 
with discerning and appreciative criticism. Every 
one who knows the contributions of Dr. Alexander 
to Philosophy and Ethics, and especially ‘The 
Shaping Forces of Modern Religious Thought,’ 
will be prepared to find these studies of the most 
formative thinkers in the realm of religious thought 
and life to be vivid and illuminating. The writer 
confesses, at the outset, that he finds himself faced 
by two limitations. The first is the suggestion of 
the title that these leaders of thought and life 
must be thinkers of ‘the Church.’ ‘He recognizes 
that the Church is ‘a unified and closely-knit body 
of redeemed personalities—men and women in 
whom Christ lived.’ But, most wisely, he pleads 
for a more liberal interpretation, and regards it as 
‘that part of humanity, in all places and all times, 
which has been held together by the possession of 
a common Christian consciousness.’ The second 
limitation is the conception, which some may hold, 
that these thinkers should be in a distinctive 
relationship to the Church. But again he lifts 
our minds to look out on a larger field, and to 
mark that succession of seekers after the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, who have given a 
spiritual interpretation of the desires and aspira- 
tions, and especially of the intellectual assurances 
of humanity. He justifies his method on every 


page. The reader is like one who is being led, 
by a competent guide, down a broad corridor of 
intellectual endeavour, on whose walls the portraits 
of the great thinkers of the Christian era are hung. 
Now and again these are touched in with a para- 
graph or two of descriptive analysis, and. with a 
few brief historical notes. But when the greater 
personalities are considered, their inheritance, their 
characteristics, their ideals, their careers, and, 
finally, their special contribution to the ever 
evolving and more keenly questioning spiritual 
apprehensions are set out in masterly analyses. 
One notable feature is that the exposition and 
the interest become more compelling as the record 
is transcribed. Another is that the thinkers of 
diverse and sometimes contending schools are set 
in their places in the historic progress, and always 
with a non-polemical charity. But the most 
valuable contribution is to be found in the succinct 
and balanced summing up of the conclusions, and 
of the ultimate influence, of the greater masters 
of thought. Origen, Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, Erasmus, Luther and Calvin, Descartes 
and Pascal, Butler and Leibnitz, Kant and Hegel, 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, all stand out in clear 
portraiture. To a student who has entered in 
at the gate of that world of thought in which 
these thinkers lived, the characterizations of these 
leaders of thought are invaluable. At times, in 
a few pages, the chief elements of their inter- 
pretation of life and of the spiritual consciousness 
are tersely and convincingly set down. But the 
consummating interest lies in the closing chapter 
where the issues of the long succession of strenuous 
thinking are shown in their action upon the doctrine 
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and faith of the Church. Here Dr. Alexander 
makes his own contribution. He affirms, and. he 


proves, that the prevailing unsettlement of modern: 


religious thought, and the wistful questioning’ of 
the devout minds of our generation, are the issue 
of the interpretations of life, and of the human 
consciousness in facing it, on the part of these 
intellectual adventurers. He points out that the 
problems which are assailing all earnest minds 
focus on the Person and work of Christ. In no 
part of his sustained exposition is Dr. Alexander 
more lucid and convincing than in his estimate of 
the influence of Schleiermacher on the one hand, 
and of Ritschl on the other. In these two religious 
forces he sees the thought of the past becoming 
both light and impulse in our modern religious 
life. Yet here a reader may be troubled by the 
impression that Dr. Alexander has a tendency to 
see more in and to place more value on the masters 
in Philosophy than is deserved, and, at times, to. 
overestimate their significance. The most vital 
forces and the real leaders of the Christian Church 
and its life are not so greatly dependent upon these 
notable thinkers. Hegel is dead and buried. His 
band of disciples still inscribe their eulogies on 
his stone. They still bring the flowers to his grave. 
But John Wesley, to whom Dr. Alexander pays 
a fine tribute, and his spiritual kin, and all the 
millions of believing men who have been quickened 
by their message, know another Master of their 
thought and life, whose words are grace and truth. 


SEEING JESUS. 


Two books which have come for review recall 
the desire of the Greeks, ‘ Sir, we would see Jesus.’ 
This may be said to be the great religious endeavour 
of modern times. There is already a long list of 
books in which the writers have striven to get back 
into the conditions of the early disciples and to look 
at Jesus as if they had never seen Him before. 
And they have been very successful. Dr. Glover, 
Papini, Professor Findlay, Professor McFadyen, 
to name only a few, have helped us to pierce the 
haze of centuries and to stand beside Jesus. This 
is the obvious purpose of Canon A. W. Robinson, 
D.D., in The Christ of the Gospels (S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. 
net). It is a good book and achieves its purpose 
with a good measure of success. Canon Robinson 
takes us back inside the New Testament and 
asks us to consider ‘The Wonderful Life,’ ‘ The 


Mystery of His Person,’ ‘ His Teaching about God,’ 
‘The Way of Redemption,’ and other great topics. 
The book is conservative in its conclusions, and a 
young student will receive real help from this 
competent guide. 

The other book is of a totally different kind, 
Christ in His Mysteries, by the Right Rev. Dom 
Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Abbot of Maredsous 
Abbey, translated from the French by a Nun of 
Tyburn Convent (Sands ; 12s. 6d. net). The book 
consists of a series of spiritual and liturgical ‘ Con- 
ferences ’ and is honoured with a letter of approba- 
tion from the Pope. It is in its tenth French 
edition. It goes over the whole ground of the life 
and ministry of Christ, and here also we have an 
effort to ‘ see Jesus.’ But how different the attitude 
and spirit! This book might have been written 
any time during the last thousand years. Very 
probably its author would claim this as the highest 
praise. Why not? It is the atmosphere of the 
Roman faith. It is the age-long attitude to 
the evangelical story. It is seeing Jesus through 
the atmosphere of Catholic devotion. 

Which is the true attitude? There is probably 
room for both, as there is place for the Fourth 
Gospel as well as for the first three in the New 
Testament. These two books may be said to re- 
present roughly the Synoptic and Johannine atti- 
tudes and atmospheres. John looked back to 
Jesus through the spiritual experience of many 
years, and gave us an interpretation of Jesus. 
The Synoptic tradition presents Him as He was. 
There is a place for both, and both these concep- 
tions are found largely in our own day, the critical 
and the catholic, the scholarly and the devotional, 
the historical and the mystical. We may prefer 
the former, but the latter also is an attempt to ‘ see 
Jesus.’ 


ISRAELITES AND ARABS. 


Only a first-rate Arabist, and perhaps only Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth himself, with his wealth of recon- 
dite learning, could have given us the discussion on 
The Relations between Avabs and Israelites prior to 
the Rise of Islam (Humphrey Milford; 6s. net), 
which is embodied in the Schweich Lectures for 1921. 
The first lecture deals with the pre-Biblical period, 
the second with the Biblical period, the third 
with the early Christian centuries. For the last 
period the evidence has to be drawn chiefly from 
Moslem historians, for the second the Old Testa- 
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ment records furnish some material, notably the 
Book of Job, the Appendix to Proverbs, the account 
of the commerce of Tyre in Ezk 27, and the story 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. For 
the first period we have to rely largely on inferences 
drawn from the facts of comparative Semitic 
grammar and vocabulary—as, for example, coin- 
cidences between Hebrew and Ethiopic—and of 
Hebrew proper names, such as Joash and Josiah, 
which cannot be adequately explained from Hebrew, 
but which in Arabic would mean ‘ jJaho gave’ 
and ‘ Jaho will give’ respectively. Indeed there 
is very little evidence that is at once direct and 
reliable for any of the periods; what Dr. Mar- 
goliouth says of the Judaism present in the Qur’an 
is applicable to large stretches of the discussion : 
‘here inquiry seems to bring us into mist which we 
are at present unable to clear.’ For the most 
part we are moving in the region of precarious 
inference. The conclusion of the matter is that 
‘it Is clearly less certain than it used to be that 
Judaism ever held sway in any part of Arabia.’ 
On the other hand, ‘the origin of the Israelitish 
people from Arabia, if not ascertained, seems at 
least the hypothesis best suited to the facts which 
are before us.’ 

To students of the Old Testament there are 
many incidental points of much interest, and one 
of great importance. In discussing the difference 
between Hebrew poetry and the rhymed verse of 
Arabia, Dr. Margoliouth says: ‘The Psalms and 
the prophecies have acquired an earnestness and 
a profundity which would have suffered seriously 
from the artificial restraints of counting -syllables 
and searching for rhymes.’ Again, he suggests 
that the last syllable of the words Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam have nothing to do with the Hebrew 
word for people, but rather with the god ‘Ammu, 
to whom Winckler detects a reference in Dt 32%. 
Most important of all, however, is the conclusion 
that if Joash and Josiah are really explicable only 
from Arabic, then Jaho would be the name of a 
very ancient deity whose habitat (though perhaps 
not necessarily his actual origin) would be Arabia, 
and the worship of Jaho would be, as the document 
claims that it is; immensely older than Moses. 


MORAL OBLIGATION. 


We welcome a new book by Professor J. E. 
Turner, M.A., of Liverpool—The Philosophic Basis 
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of Moral Obligation : A Study in Ethics (Macmillan ; 
r2s. 6d. net). It possesses all the literary charm 
which marked his former work, ‘ An Examination 
of William James’s Philosophy.’ Professor Turner 
is convinced that obligation is a most important 
element alike in the moral life and in ethical theory, 
and he has little difficulty in showing that it has 
not recently been receiving adequate attention. 
Whether we consider ordinary conduct or moral 
theories, obligation does not get the place or the 
consideration it deserves. 

What is the philosophical basis of obligation ? 
Our author holds that too-often morality has been 
treated on too narrow a basis. Useful and neces- 
sary as it is that the various sciences should limit 
themselves each to a strictly defined aspect of 
reality, it is important to remember that after 
all reality is one, and ethical theory should take 
account of nothing less than the Whole. The 
Whole is not static but progressive. The Absolute 
is not a dead sea. Each individual is in the last 
analysis related to the Whole. His environment 
is not less than that, and between himself and his 
environment it is not possible to make a clear 
severance. The moral End and the moral criterion 
can therefore be nothing less than the subservance 
of the fuller, richer quality of the Whole. The 
Real is the rational and also the moral. To recog- 
nize this, as we must, is to own the obligation to 
morality. While the Whole imposes commands 
which we perforce obey in the physical realm, so 
it. makes demands.in the moral sphere which we 
ought to obey. 

It is a suggestive and on the whole a satisfying 
view, worked out with marked ability. We doubt, 
however, whether it is not liable to the same kind 
of objection as is usually raised to Kant’s view. 

The author regards as the really new element in 
his theory a doctrine of the conservation of Value, 
to which he desires special attention. 
refer to that on a future occasion. 

In some respects we think that the matter of 
the book might have been better arranged, so as 
to avoid the frequent breaks off from the main 
theme. 


We may 


SAINTS TO-DAY. 


Few things are harder than to keep firmly in 
mind that God is as much alive to-day as at 
the greatest moments of the world, and that all the 
saints are not far-off figures, growing dim on the 
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faded tapestries of the long ago, but that now, too, 
in this prosaic looking earth of ours of factories 
and belching chimneys, there are still obviously 
dramatically saintly souls at this very moment 
living out their high lives. That is why the Sadhu 
Sundar Singh has become a kind of vogue in many 
countries: and why-one can be sure that. this 
little volume of his, dashed off in twelve days, 
Reality and Religion (Macmillan; 2s. 6d. net), 
is certain of a welcome from many minds. - The 
Sadhu himself has been in many places since he 
was here four years ago, living out his strange life 
under many skies. There is a dramatic story of a 
band of brigands who had stripped him being over- 
awed by his saintliness, quite in the medizval way, 
as real now as then.. Of the book itself, as Canon 
Streeter says, the characteristic mark is clarity. It 
is not especially Eastern, and draws its illustrations 
from as far.away as Lapland and Niagara. Some 
of them are quaint, as when he tells us men are 
like small kettles that boil at the least wrong. 
Many of them are striking, as: when he adds that, 
if God had been a man, the world would have been 
in ruins long ago! He agrees with Meredith, 
that ‘whose rises from prayer a better man, his 
prayer is answered’: he joins issue with Stevenson 
when that: good soul, stating the Protestant posi- 
tion too truculently, hoots at the monks in their 
cells as at mere idlers, contends that a man ptaying 
in a cave is issuing potent influences over the whole 
world. He believes that philosophy has almost 


absolutely failed, and that we must depend on | 


intuition. For him, time is an illusion; in any 
case there is no present, only the future flashing 
back into the past : and God is the one real glory: 
to live with Him the only true life—nothing very 


new, but all set down pointedly and often movingly. | 


GIOVANNI PAPINI. 


A Man—Finished, by Giovanni Papini, trans- 
lated by M. P. Agnetti (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
tos. 6d. net.), is, as a human document, one of the 
most remarkable productions that have seen the 
light for many a day. As a piece of unconscious 
apologetic it is invaluable. It is true, the writer 
does not in this book emerge into the light. We 
leave him still in the dim twilight of uncertainty. 


We should like to have had here an account of the | 


conversion which led to his writing some years 
later his great life of Christ. Still, the very nega- 
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tions with which the course traced in this book 
is strewn are significant and enlightening. More- 
over, sincerity is stamped deep into the narrative. 
The writer does not hide any of his moral aberra- 
tions, and conceals none of his opinions. Few 
men, e.g., would have had the courage (or the 
effrontery) to say in print what he says about 
women, even if they believed it. ‘As far as I can 
see and remember, woman has never given me 
anything in return, never anything at all, neither 
an idea)mor any strength, and still less has she 
helped. me to scale those divine heights towards 
which:my restless spirit has ever aspired.’ And 
this: ‘I know well enough that by reason of her 
very need and essence woman is a parasite, a 
despoiler, a thief.’ A pleasing sort of knight- 
errant !., es psith IESE 

As a child Papini confesses himself to have been 
a ‘toad’—lonely, disliked, hostile to everybody 
and surly.» He lived in books and ‘in books alone, 
the few that could be found in a basket at home, 
and later'the many in the public library. Already 
at fifteen years of age the megalomania which is 
one .of his chief: characteristics revealed itself in 
his ambitions. He began an encyclopedia which 
was to supersede all others, getting no further 
than ‘AD.’ A universal history was also speedily 
abandoned. His rationalistic commentary on the 
Bible, after two hundred pages on Gn 11, got no 
further than the third verse. He was a pronounced 
atheist from childhood, and the poverty and 
suffering of his early years bred-in him a pessimism 
which:newer left him. 

As. he. grew in years his feverish exploration of 
the universe carried him into the realms of phil- 
osophy, of art,iof history. ‘He: was an idealist 
of the Berkeley school. He was an anarchist. 
He was a universal sceptic. He repudiated all 
reality in order to create a better world. He 
began to conceive of himself as a modern Messiah 
with a mission to regenerate mankind. To effect 
this, however, he must regenerate himself first. 
But how? At this point he was disposed to con- 
sider the claims of religion. But religion demanded 
a surrender of self which his egotism would not 
allow him to concede. From religion he turned 
to occultism, only to find disillusionment and 
defeat. 

We do not get much beyond this dénouement 
in the present confession. ‘The closing pages are 
perhaps the most :attractive in the book, for they 
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are occupied with a self-examination which really 
does seem to bring the writer nearer reality. And 
we seem to descry the beginnings of that poverty 
of spirit which wins the Kingdom. To be frank, 
the egotism everywhere naively revealed in. this 
book is colossal. Papini was born evidently with 
“the malady of greatness.’ And there is a kind 
of greatness in the man. He is a misanthropist, 
a pessimist, an egoist, and yet everything about 
him is big. His thoughts soar up ‘to the infinite. 
His words pour out like a stream of molten lava, 
words that are always striking and picturesque, 
vivid with emotion and life. Perhaps we colder 
races can hardly estimate a human high-explosive 
shell like this. Sometimes Papini.seems hardly 
sane, but perhaps it is the Latin temperament that 
is to blame. 

At any rate this book is extraordinarily interest- 
ing, and in one aspect religiously helpful. It is 
the best commentary one could wish for on Francis 
Thompson’s ‘Hound of Heaven.’ You see a soul 
madly pursuing every beckoning hand, seeking a 
refuge in this system and that, in tears and laughter, 
in superstition, inaction and in negation. And 
all the time you hear the pad, pad of the hound 
tracking him down. We know the sequel. The 
quarry was brought down at last. And we possess 
one great result in the life of Christ which stands 
alone in its vivid, splendid realism. ‘A man— 
finished ?’ No. We can agree with Papini. He 
is only begun. 


In the present welter of confusion there are 
many voices calling us to consider the value of the 
Christian solution. Mr.. Horace G. Alexander, 
M.A., Lecturer at Wocdbrooke, has written a com- 
petent and illuminating book, The Revival of 
Europe: Can the League of Nations Help? (Allen 
& Unwin; 5s. net), in which he deals with the 
outstanding economic and moral problems of the 
time, and points out the only possible way of rescue 
if Europe is not to drift back to barbarism. He 
steers a way between the two extremes of undiluted 
praise of the League of Nations and its works and 
unmitigated condemnation, examining impartially 
what. it. has done and pointing out wherein it has 
failed, and why. The book is an earnest and able 
contribution. to the effort in which all men of good- 
will are co-operating to produce a new and better 
world. . toed 


The author of another book on the Crimean War 
needs to have a special message for its readers. We 
have already a catalogue of History and Biography 
which includes Kinglake’s formidable volumes, the 
official and long-drawn out Lives of the Prince 
Consort and of Queen Victoria and of Napoleon m1., 
and the Biographies of the Queen’s Prime Ministers 
—Peel, Russell, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Disraeli—all intimately concerned with what the 
‘ Times’ described as ‘so great an effort’ ‘for so 
worthless an object.’ Now Mr. B. Kingsley Martin 
has written The Triumph of Lord Palmerston (Allen 
& Unwin; ros. 6d. net) as ‘A Study of Public 
Opinion in England before the Crimean War.’ He 
deals. with the diplomacy of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet ‘preceding the declaration of war 
against Russia, and though he has had to retell a 
tale that in many of its aspects has been told many 
times, yet he has written a most interesting story. 
Here was a war made by public opinion, and a 
Cabinet of men of peace made a terrible mess of it. 
It was a public opinion, moreover, which became 
anathema to the succeeding generation. 


A’ second edition has been issued of «Justice in 
War Time (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net), by the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell,'a grandson of Earl Russell, so 
notable a Prime Minister in his day; and the 


_second son of that exceedingly able agnostic the 


late Viscount Amberley. This is the volume deal- 
ing with the beginnings of the Great War, and with 
the ethics of war generally, that was banned by 
the censor acting for the War Office. One wonders 
more than ever why such a prohibition was ever 
enforced. Strange that the descendants of Earl 
Russell should all alike have had experiences either 
tragic or pathetic. 


We have received a number of pamphlets from 
the Association Press, New York, nearly all deal- 
ing with group discussion of great questions. They 
were prepared: specially for students, and the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the Y.W.C.A. co-operated in the compilation. 
The Why and How of Group Discussion, Inter- 
national Problems and the Christian Way of Life, 
Youth and Renaissance Movements (racial questions), 
Economic Problems and the Christian Ideal, and 
Facing the Crisis are the titles of the most pro- 
mising. ‘They are all well done and provide material 


. for the intelligent consideration of all the chief 
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questions facing the modern post-war world. They 
will appeal specially to the inquiring and befogged 
student. The price of each booklet, of one hundred 
pages on the average. is about 25 cents. 


_ It is not often that modern Judaism expresses 
itself in literary form. All the more welcome is a 
little book by Mr. H. G. Enelow entitled The 
Diverse Elements of Religion (Bloch Publishing Co., 
New York), in which, in twelve chapters, the 
author discourses engagingly on such subjects as 
‘The Mystic Element in Religion,’ the Communal 
—the Ceremonial—the Ethical—and so on. These 
are all, the writer points out, found in the religion 
of Judaism, and no doubt he is right, and we are 
glad to recognize his intelligent defence of his 
faith. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. are issuing a popular 
edition of the works of Mr. J. Brierley, B.A.—‘ J. B.’ 
of ‘ The Christian World.’ The volume this month 
is Religion and To-day (38. 6d. net). 


The Christian's God, by the Rey. William Burton, 
D,D. (James Clarke ; 5s. net), is the work of a mind 
vigorous and well informed, but lacking in depth 
and in humility. The writer begins with a demon- 
stration of God’s existence which he declares to be 


as conclusive as a proof in Euclid. Thereafter he . 


deals in succession with God’s attributes, God’s 
works, and God’s gifts. Only in the last section 
do we come to a somewhat slight treatment of the 
Person of Christ, who is presented-as the second in 
order of God’s gifts, the others being Immortal 
Life, the Holy Spirit, and Eternal Life. From this 
it will be seen that the architectural structure of 
the book is rather loose. The tone throughout is 
dogmatic, and confident assertions are mistaken 
for proofs. At the same time, while the argument 
is not such as would impress the unbelieving, the 
writer has many interesting and instructive things 
to say on various topics connected with the revela- 
tion of God and the destiny of man. 


Every month brings some additions to the 
already large library of children’s sermons. Mr. H. 
Jeffs, Editor of ‘ The Christian World Pulpit,’ has 
combined, in a volume entitled The Art of Address- 


ing Children (James Clarke ; 4s. 6d. net), a series | 


of chapters giving a study of the child mind and 
the religious ideas of the very young, followed by a 


' sogn sells itself to the rulers of this world.’ 
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number of typical children’s sermons, all of them 
based on well-told illustrations. Mr. Jeffs may 
claim that he has made a close study of children, 
and not only of the art of exposition in a general 
way, but of the kind of exposition that appeals to 
the minds of the young people in every congregation. 

The Journal of George Fox, a Revised Text pre- 
pared and edited by Mr. Norman Penney, F.S.A. 
(Dent ; 5s. net), has been issued in connexion with 
the tercentenary of the birth of Fox. Numerous 
excisions have been made from the Ellwood Text, 
but everything vital has been preserved and the 
reader will find it a live book, ‘just because it 
reveals a genuine man engaged in a dramatic 
struggle for reality and for truth.’ The publica- 
tion is timely, for Fox is perhaps better. understood 
and appreciated to-day than he has ever been. 
He had an unlimited faith in the effectiveness of 
the spirit of love, and whatever criticisms may be 
passed upon some of his methods, it will be readily 
admitted in this dark after-time of war that at 
least ‘nothing else has ever worked any better 
than has this method of love and friendship, this 
transmission of the spirit of Christ.’ The book is 
beautifully got up and enriched by ten illustrations. 
To very many it will be a treasure to have and a 
joy to read. 


The Rev. C. J. Cadoux, D.D., has written a book 
on The Christian Crusade (Dent ; 3s. 6d. net), in 
which he sets forth the Kingdom of God as the 
goal of all true endeavour. This is the worthy 
cause to which the Church should direct its energies, 
in worship and teaching, for this is the cause at 
the heart of its Founder. There is nothing very 
original in Dr. Cadoux’s treatment of the theme, 
but his words carry intense conviction and a very 
earnest and persuasive spirit, and his book is a 
good honest stroke on the side of the angels. 

Problems of Belief, by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc. 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), is an extremely 
fresh and able treatment of a subject of living 
interest. The writer’s style is pungent and epi- 
grammatic, with a strong dash of cynicism. He 
is a knight-errant who feels impelled to ride a course 
against everything that is established in the world 
of thought ; he does not hesitate to have a tilt at 
the Categorical Imperative itself. ‘ Every religion 
* Politics 
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for the moment still seems to be the art of fooling 
the people.’ ‘Great as is the vogue of humbug 
in politics, it is even greater in education.’ And 
so on. Yet it would be a mistake to think of ‘this 
book as a mere diatribe. Here is much acute and 
sound criticism, with a most thorough and com- 
prehensive survey of the nature and grounds of 
belief. The conclusion reached is that ‘at the 
core of being there is always found a human value- 
judgment, which approves the reality it acknow- 
ledges. It forms the axis on which our life revolves, 
and we can make, withhold, or vary it. It is never 
mere acceptance of a “ given,’ but always an 
interpretation, which selects and rejects ‘‘ appear- 
ances.” And its intention is prophetic. It is 
justified, or falsified, by the consequences it entails. 
Thus the all-pervasive presence of a final act of 
Faith may never be omitted from a survey of 
beliefs.’ ; 

A third, revised and rewritten edition of The 
Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, by Professor 
J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., has just been 
issued (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). This 
book was received with much approval on its 
first appearance, and the new form will increase 
its popularity and value. It is to some extent 
a new book, and, as it deals with the spiritual issues 
raised by the discoveries of science and _ faces 
many of the problems which science presents to 
religion, it is a book fitted to help the perplexed 
and intelligent seeker for truth. Professor Simpson 
is a competent guide in this region, and his chapters 
are not only fascinating as science, they are re- 
assuring to faith. Such titles as ‘ Evolution and 
Morality,’ ‘Evolution and Evil, ‘Science and 
Miracle,’ and ‘ Evolution and Immortality’ will 
serve to show what the reader may expect. 


A second edition of 7000 copies has been issued of 
Dr. lan Macfarlane, Soldier and Missionary (Josiah 
Livingstone, Juniper Green, Midlothian ; 1s. net). 
The success of the little book is due to the charm 
of Ian Macfarlane’s Christ-like life. The Foreword 
is by Dr. Reid of Eastbourne, who says: ‘I have 
never known a young man who carried so wonder- 

fully the suggestion of Jesus Christ.’ 


The Wonder of Lourdes: What it Is and What 
it Means, by Mr. John Oxenham (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d.), is an account of a personal impression 


26 


of the miracles of Lourdes by a Protestant and a 
Free Churchman who is also a famous novelist. 
His conclusion is: ‘ For myself, I believe Lourdes 
to be a genuine revelation of the goodness of God 
to a world which, every day, stands more and more 
in need of it.’ 


God’s Eternal Purpose, as interpreted by the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, by Mr. Joseph Beck 
(Marshall Brothers ; 5s. net), is an earnest exposi- 
tion of the trend of New Testament teaching, laying 
emphasis on the Second Advent as the great con- 
summation. The book is commended in a Fore- 
word by the Rey. Dinsdale T. Young. 

Under the title Noble Martyrs of Kent (Morgan 
& Scott; 3s. net), the Rev. G. Anderson Miller, 
a Baptist minister in the cathedral city of Rochester, 
has been moved to call to mind what Protestantism 
owes to notable natives of that, county. Out of 
the various places in Kent represented in the list 
of Protestant martyrs of whom the little volume 
gives an account, there are nine towns and no 
fewer than nineteen villages. ‘ Brave victory of 
the village,’ Mr. Miller exclaims. 

Messrs. Pickering & Inglis are publishing a series 
of Handbooks on the Fundamentals, and among 
them is Canon H. P. Liddon’s The Divinity of our 
Lord (2s. 6d. net). It is not the original Bampton 
Lecture, but the original in a briefer form. Certain 
parts of the. older book are deleted, such as the 
footnotes, some scholarly discussions, certain 
controversial passages which are out of date, and 
quotations from the Fathers. The essential parts 
of the original book are retained in the author’s 
own words. 


Mrs. Howard Taylor has written an account of a 
journey which she and Dr. Taylor paid to Kansu 
and the regions beyond. The title is The Call of 
China’s Great North-West, and the publishers are 
the China Inland Mission, with the R.T.S. as agents 
(3s. 6d. net). The book abounds with photographs, 
and, as we would expect from Mrs. Howard Taylor, 
the story is well worth reading. In the lonely 
regions from the Sian plain to Kansu and beyond, 
English missionaries are few, and until recently 
there were few native pastors. The first to set out 
on his own charges was Dr. Kao. Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Taylor found Dr. Kao at Kanchow, and 
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he reminded them that they had met before, and 
what the first meeting had done for him. 

“We had been travelling at the time with Mr. 
Hudson Taylor, just a few weeks before his Home- 
going, and at one of the stations in Honan a bright 
lad had been set free to accompany and help us, 
a lad who watched more keenly than we realised 


the family-life of the little party. After some 


weeks together we came to the railway-line at 
which he was to leave us. It was dear Father’s 
parting words that so impressed him, carried home 
by what he knew of the life that lay behind them. 
“The Lord be with you,” was all he said, looking 
into the eager face. “I shall be waiting for you 
in heaven.” 

‘“ Waiting for you in heaven ’”’—the words would 
not leave him. Within a fortnight the speaker 
had passed in to see the King, and the Honan lad, 
who had given his heart afresh to the Lord after 
that parting, longed as never before to live for 
eternity a life of which he would not be ashamed 
when his call came.’ It was the first step in the 
making of a missionary. And then Mrs. Taylor 
tells this story of Dr. Kao’s influence. ‘In the 
Inn at Kanchow with what thankfulness Dr. Kao 
listened to the soldier who was talking to his 
restive horse. He had been seeing patients and 
preaching the Glad Tidings, and this man had 
shown no little interest, but in a quiet, retiring 
way had not said much about the change that had 
come to him. The horse could not be unconscious 
of it, however. As he rubbed it down, he was 
remonstrating over its bad behaviour, little thinking 
he was overheard. 

‘You know very well what I was before I 
became a Christian,” he was saying. “ You know 
how I would have beaten you and sworn at you 
for carrying on like this! Can’t you see I am 
changed ? Come now—you must change too and 
learn better ways !”’’ 


Nature books are always fascinating, and when 
they are well done nothing could be more accept- 
able. Miss Marian H. Crawford has produced a 
delightful volume on Litile Nurseries in the Fields 
(R.T.S. ; 7s. 6d. net). It is a very handsome book, 
and its hundred photographic illustrations are 
charming. There are coloured drawings also by 
Miss Janet Hewson that add to the value of the 
book. The letterpress is as good as the illustra- 
tions. Miss Crawford writes simply and interest- 


ingly, and her chapters on the homes of spiders, 
butterflies, and birds will be eagerly read. The 
book has been ‘tried on’ two young people of 
nine and six years of age, and been received with 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. Lloyd C. Douglas is an American preacher of 
twenty years’ experience, and in The Minister's 
Everyday Life (Scribners; $1.75) he gives much 
sound advice—though little that is striking or new 
—to the younger ministers of this country. Mr. 
Douglas describes himself as a ‘ preacher’s kid.’ 
This is his advice on the Minister’s library. ‘ The 
minister’s chief task is to set forth a correct portrait 
of Jesus Christ. That being true, he should own 
every recognized book dealing with the Life of 
Christ—all of them, ancient and contemporary ! 
And since Christianity owes so much to the Pauline 
influence, there should be plenty of help, in the 
minister’s library, to an understanding of the man 
of Tarsus.’ 


The Rev. William George Taylor is the founder 
of the Central Wesleyan Mission in Sydney. He 
is an old man now, and in Pioneers of Evangelism 
‘Down Under’ (Sharp ; 3s. 6d. net), he looks back 
on his life-work as a Pastor-evangelist. He is still 
as convinced as ever that the great need of the 
Church is a passion for soul-winning, and this book 
is a record of changed lives. 


The Rev. H. E. Langhorne, M.A., Rector of St. 
John-sub-Castro, Lewes, gave a course of Sunday 
evening Sermons on favourite hymns. These have 
now been published under the title of Some 
Favourite Hymns (Skeffington ; 3s. 6d. net). 


The title of a volume of Autobiography by the 
Rev. John Harland, Only the Minister (Stock- 
Well; 5s. net), is taken from the story of the 
minister who called one evening at the house of a 
member. The door was opened by the daughter of 
the house who called to her mother, ‘It’s only 
the minister, mother.’ Mr. Harland is a singularly 
pessimistic Irishman and a strangely pessimistic 
minister, and he is not without his due share of 
egoism. ‘This is his conclusion of the relation of the 
Church to the mass of the population. ‘ The Church 
started out to capture the world for Christ, and it 
looks as if it has ended in the world capturing the 
Church.’ 
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Mr. Hugh Martin, M.A., Literature Secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement, has written 
an excellent book in which he traces and expounds 
the gradual revelation of ‘ the missionary purpose 
of God.’ The title is The Kingdom without Frontiers 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. net). Either as a study of the religion 
of Israel and its development in Christianity, or as 
a strong plea for increased interest in missionary 
enterprise, it is well worth perusal. 


The fourth volume in the series of ‘ Missionary 
Biographies’ which the Student Christian Move- 
ment is publishing is Robert Morrison (5s. net). 
It is written by Mr. Marshail Broomhall, who is 
the Editorial Secretary of the China Inland Mission. 
This volume possesses the qualities of picturesque 
writing and clearness, which we now associate with 
the series. 


Many are probably unaware that there is a 
problem about the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Careful study, however, suggests several. Are 
the accounts in the Gospels and in St. Paul’s Epistle 
contradictory in any important particular ? When 
was the Supper instituted ? Was it indeed insti- 
tuted by Jesus at all as a permanent rite for the 
Church? If so, was it a new rite, or one already 
familiar given a new significance ? 

In Was Holy Communion instituted by Jesus ? 
(S.C.M.; 6s. net), the Rev. Douglas S. Guy, B.D., 
discusses all such questions, and is led to answer 
them in a sense of which all who love and value 
the Ordinance will approve. The sub-title ‘A 


Candid Enquiry’ is justified. Mr. Guy reveals 
himself as a competent scholar well able to give 
reasons for the faith which he holds. 


Messrs. Thomson & Cowan of Glasgow are 
becoming known as enterprising theological pub- 
lishers, and it is an excellent idea on their part 
to issue a volume of United Free Church Sermons 
(5s. net). But perhaps the credit of the idea 
belongs rather to Mr. Hubert Simpson, and to 
Mr. D. P. Thomson, the editors. The bulk of 
the contributors are well known to readers of THE 
Expository Times. The Rev. A. J. Gossip of 
Aberdeen has chosen for his subject ‘ What Christ 
does for a Soul.’ Four of the sermons are by 
professors of the Church—Principal Clow, Professor 
Macgregor, and Professor Moffatt of Glasgow, and 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh of Edinburgh—for it is 
a tradition of this Church that its professors should 
add to other gifts that of preaching. But what the 
volume contains may be best seen by an abbreviated 
address. Look for it in ‘ In the Study.’ 


From.the University of Chicago Press comes a 
second edition of Emily Clough Peabody’s Lives 
worth Living. Its studies of Biblical and modern 
women were first given to a Sunday-school class 
of-elder girls, and they are eminently suited for 
this purpose. At the end of the volume are some 
suggestions for teachers. This is one of them. 
“The class should have access to a dictionary of 
the Bible, such as Hastings’, in order to understand 
the customs and local conditions.’ 


Gn Unrecognized Latiniom in Sf. Mark. 


By J. RenpEL Harris, Litr.D., LL.D., D.D., MANCHESTER. 


Ir will be remembered by those who are diligent 
readers of THE Expository TIMEs that, some time 
ago, I drew attention to what might be described 
as an unrecognized Aramaism in the text of Mark. 
It was in the opening verse of the fourth chapter 
where Jesus is said to have ‘ gone up into a ship, 
and sat in the sea.’ We pointed out that the dis- 
comfort, nay ! the impossibility of such a proceed- 
1 March 1915. 


ing was got rid of by observing that to ‘ go up into 
a ship and sit’ is the regular Syriac equivalent 
for ‘to embark.’ Not only was the sense of the 
passage cleared by this simple linguistic explanation, 
but a flood of light was thrown on the Synoptic 
parallels, as one observed how Matthew and Luke 
endeavoured to improve and rationalize the text 
of Mark. Since then, a number of similar instances 
have come to light, especially in the new Latin 
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Diatessaron, to which Dr. Plooij has been drawing 
attention, of which the Syriac affinities are con- 
spicuous. 

Most modern scholars expect to find Aramaisms 
in Mark. They even assume as a certainty that the 
text of Mark is a direct translation from an Aramaic 
base—before such a sweeping generalization has 
become lawful. In the present brief note I am going 
to suggest that there is an unrecognized Latinism 
in the text of Mark, and to add a few observations 
which the recognition suggests. 

Any one who reads, critically, the closing verses of 
the ninth chapter of Mark will be. struck by the 
inconsequence of the tradition and the irrelevance 
of the argument. He will observe that there is 
nothing to connect the doctrine of the elimination 
of the right eye, with the loosely jointed sentence 
on the virtues and potency of salt ; and, if he has 
the smallest capacity for proof-reading in an un- 
corrected text, he will surely stumble at the extra- 
ordinary oracle with regard to the salting of every 
human being with eternal fire ; a passage which is 
not redeemed from absurdity by the fact that Keble 
tried to set it to music. But as even a verse of 
that kind may have an educational value in theology, 
I set it down : 


Salted with fire they seem, to show 
How spirits lost in endless woe 
May undecaying live. 


We will set aside, however, the alluring task of 
rectifying an obviously corrupt text, and look at 
the whole group of sayings with ‘Salt’ for their 
theme. The simplest way to restore them to con- 
tinuity would be to regard them as the rough 
notes of a discourse, of which ‘salt’ is the text, 
with divisions under appropriate heads, and illustra- 
tions drawn partly from the Levitical law and partly 
from Natural History. Leviticus is there, because 
in the O.T. we have the following regulation : 
‘ And every oblation of thy meal offering shalt thou 
season with salt ; neither shalt thou suffer the salt 
of the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy 
meal offering: with all thine oblations thou shalt 
offer salt’ (Lv 21%). And Natural History is in- 
volved, because there appear to be references both 
in Mark and the other Synoptics to a condition in 
which salt (badly prepared) deliquesces or otherwise 
becomes ineffective, either as preservative or 
gustative. The sentence concludes with some 
ethical observations on the value of salt in character, 


in the following terms: ‘ Have salt in yourselves, 
and be at peace one with another.’ We may call 
this the final application, the Nthly of the sermon. 
Suppose we turn this into Latin in its Vulgate form : 


Habete in: vobis sal, 
Et pacem habete inter vos. 


We notice that the sentences are beginning to 
acquire parallelism. Let us turn now to the oldest 
Vulgate MSS. Here we find instead of Sal, the 
masculine accusative Salem. The same feature 
occurs in the Latin of Codex Bez, and the fact 
need not trouble us: Salem is good Latin (Cicero, 
Pliny, etc.). But what surprises us is, that the 
parallelism has begun to talk: Salem is an inter- 
pretation of pacem, a word with which we are 
familiar in other quarters. For instance, there is 
the reference in the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
‘Melchizedek, king of Salem, which is being inter- 
preted, king of Peace’; and there is the early 
interpretation of Jerusalem as ‘City of Peace,’ 
with which, in the related form ‘they shall see 
Peace,’ our Lord Himself was familiar, as we know 
from His lamentation over Jerusalem ; the ‘ things 
that belong to thy peace... are hid from thine 
eyes.’ 

Returning then to the Gospel, we see that some 
one has been making a mystical explanation of 
‘Salt (Salem)’ as ‘ peace’: the two halves of the 
Marcan sentence now mean the same thing. If this 
is in any sense an elucidation, we can hardly describe 
it in any other way than as a Latinism in Mark ; 
and it will be interesting to see whether any similar 
passages and explanations can be found in that 
Gospel. 

Unless the suggestion of a Latinism in the fore- 
going analysis is entirely untenable, and the 
linguistic parallel merely an accident, we can hardly 
evade the consideration of a number of other 
questions. The first is the possibility that Mark 
wrote his Gospel in Latin, as was thought by some 
early transcribers; the second is much more 
important, namely, whether our Lord can be 
credited with trilingualism, so as to discourse in a 
Latinizing parable. To this we have a supple- 
mentary inquiry as to whether it is within the 
bounds of a reasonable criticism to refer to Him the 
disjecta membra of a homily on Salt. 

We do not propose to attempt here an answer to 
these inquiries. What we can do is to imagine 
ourselves in the area where such a discourse could 
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be delivered, and make some attempt at composing 
it ourselves. It would take the form of a Midrash, 
in the Synagogue manner. Such a homily, it may 
be assumed, would proceed from the passage in the 
O.T. already referred to, which says, ‘ Every sacrifice 
and oblation must be salted.’ And we must begin 
our Sermon on Salt by saying, almost in the same 
breath, a Sermon on Sacrifice. And at once, if we 
are reformers, we are in difficulties. The Jewish 
religion had nothing more revolting than its inces- 
sant sacrifices, with which our Lord appears to 
have been as much out of sympathy as if He had 
been an Essene, to whom the Temple and its ritual 
was an abomination. Without becoming definitely 
Essene, there were two ways of regarding sacrifice 
and the corpus of regulations for sacrifice. One was 
the allegorical, according to which the instructions 
were valid indeed, but susceptible of a higher 
meaning than their concrete fulfilment: the other 
was the prophetical, which denied that God had 
ever commanded or required such burnings or such 
butcherings. For the first point of view we turn 
to Philo for our illustration ; for the second, to our 
Lord and His first followers. 

Philo puts it this way, and it will be observed 
that he deals with the two questions: What is the 
true sacrifice? and What is the Salt of the true 
sacrifice ? The first he answers by saying that the 
true sacrifice is Praise, and that the ‘altar is the 
grateful soul of the wise man’ (as usual, Philo is a 
good Stoic) ‘where the sacred fire is continually 
kept burning, preserved with care and inextinguish- 
able.’ This is the same doctrine, or nearly so, as we 
have in He 131°, ‘ By him, therefore, let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually.’ Philo does 
not definitely say ‘no more sacrifices,’ but he treats 
them as a mystical sublimation. He then proceeds 
to allegorize the salt, as follows: ‘ After this the 
Law says: “On every offering thou shalt add salt,” 
by which injunction, as I said before, he [Moses] 
figuratively implies a duration for ever ; for salt is 


calculated to preserve bodies, being placed in the 
second rank as inferior only to the soul... . On 
which account the Law calls the altar @vovacrypvov, 
giving it a peculiar name of special honour, from its 
preserving (du7ypeiv) the sacrifices (Ovovas) in a 
proper manner, and this, too, though the flesh is 
consumed by fire ; so as to afford the most evident 
proof possible that God looks not upon the victim 
as forming the real sacrifice, but on the mind and 
willingness of him who offers them, that so the 
durability and firmness of the altar may be ensured 
by virtue’ (Philo, Ox those who offer Sacrifice, c. vi.). 

We can see how the subject of Salt and Sacrifice 
would have been treated in the great Synagogue at 
Alexandria. The real sacrifice is the Willing Mind, 
or rather the Praise of the Willing Mind, the salt is 
the pledged permanence of its devotion. 

The prophetical method, which is also the early 
Christian one, is to maintain the invalidity of sacri- 
fice in the external (‘ Did I ever enjoin sacrifice and 
burnt-offering ?’) and the validity of the inward 
sacrifice. For this we have abundant evidence in 
the early Christian testimonies. If, however, the 
sacrifice is the contrite person or group of persons, 
what is the Salt? It is this question which is 
answered in Mark. The Salt is the Peace. So we 
may make the divisions of our possible homily thus : 


Salt and Sacrifice, 

Salt as preservative, 
(vovacripiov = Ovolas rypety), 
Salt as condiment, 

Salt that is not—salt, 
Salt = Peace. 


and conclude the discourse with a benediction in the 
manner of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
where one is almost entitled to write Philo’s inter- 
pretation on the margin: ‘ The very God of Peace 
sanctify you wholly ; may your whole spirit, soul 
and body (1.e. the sacrifice) be preserved (rypy Gein) 
blameless.’ 
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PepcBology and Religion. 


By Ropert H. Tuoutess, M.A., Pu.D., LecruRER ON PSYCHOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


For the purposes of the present article, I propose 
to deal with only one part of modern psychology— 
the psychology of human behaviour, the passions, 
and the mental dispositions underlying them. For 
this branch of psychology, we may use the con- 
venient term suggested by Dr. MacCurdy— 
‘dynamic psychology.’ This term is intended to 
cover the ‘instinct psychology’ treated by such 
writers as Dr. MacDougall, Dr. Rivers, and Mr. 
Shand, and the conceptions of the psychoanalytic 
writers. I will leave on one side the psychology 
of the cognitive processes, with their bearings 
on epistemology (important although this branch 
of psychology is to questions of religious truth). 

For the proper understanding of modern psy- 
chology, and its relations to such problems as those 
of religion, it is important to have some idea of 
the varying interests of different schools of psycho- 
logical workers. It will, therefore, be worth while 
to give a rapid outline of the different tendencies of 
modern psychological research. We may begin by 
considering in brief outline the roots from which 
modern dynamic psychology has grown, and what 
influences have been operative in its growth. 

The psychology which, until recent times, sur- 
vived as explanatory of human conduct was based 
on the conception of unitary ideas, following each 
other and initiating action in accordance with the 
laws of association and with the principle that 
human action was directed by the sole motive of 
obtaining pleasure and avoiding pain. Such 
modern psychologists as Professor MacDougall 
are not only unsympathetic to the associationist 
psychologists, but seem to be unable to attain any 
fair insight into their point of view at all. Modern 
references to the associationists tend to be mere 
caricatures. Probably the psychology of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was 
one which followed inevitably from the nature of 
the materials on which it was founded: namely, 
its authors’ own introspections, the acceptance 
without much criticism of the distinctions of ordi- 
nary language, and the dominating influence on its 
authors of their consideration for practical ends. 
We have departed so far from the point of view 
of the associationists that it is difficult for us to 


appreciate what made the artificial simplifications 
of the Mills’ ‘mental chemistry’ so attractive. 
The principle of the association of ideas seems 
conspicuously unsuccessful when it is used as the 
sole explanation -of ordinary directed thinking 
(as distinct from dreaming or ‘ free association ’) ; 
and the principle of psychological hedonism is of 
more than doubtful value in explaining the incentives 
to human action. It is irrelevant to object that 
James Mill’s explanation of, let us say, the mother’s 
care for her'child; is a libel on human nature. Ex- 
tended observation leaves us, however, in no doubt 
that it is not true. The modern theory of instincts 
provides us with an alternative explanation, which 
renders the hedonistic explanation unnecessary and 
improbable. 

Modern dynamic psychology has grown from 
these roots as a result of its absorption of four 
new classes of fact. The first of these (and perhaps 
the most important) is the evolutionary point of 
view ; we no longer regard the human mind as 
something essentially different from other minds. 
Observation and experiment on comparative 
psychology—of the psychology of animals and of 
children—have extended our knowledge of the 
framework of the adult human mind. The second 
is our increasing knowledge of the physiological 
side of psychology, and particularly of the central 
nervous system and of the functions of the more 
primitive endocrine glands and autonomic nervous 
system. The third new class of fact is drawn from 
abnormal psychology. These facts began to find 
their way into psychology in the early days of 
the study of double personality, of hypnotism, and 
of occult phenomena. Now, with the new interest 
in the teaching of Freud and his followers, they 
are beginning to occupy an ever increasingly im- 
portant place in psychological theory. There 
seems no sufficient reason for condemning a priori 
all contributions from psychopathology to general 
psychological theory on the ground that informa- 
tion drawn from diseased minds cannot be applied 
to minds in health. In physiology, the way we 
find out the function of an organ is by discovering 
what bodily function is disturbed by the injury 
or disease of that organ. In exactly the same way, 
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we gain knowledge of mental functions in health 
by studying how these are disorganized in mental 
disease. 

There are, in modern psychology, many different 
schools of thought founded on different ranges of 
observation and experiment. In America the 
dominant school is that of the behaviourists, who 
neglect the phenomena of mind, and whose tend- 
ency is mechanistic. In Germany, there is, in the 
Gestalt theory, a reaction against the whole analytic 
tendency of scientific psychology, which has been 
carried to an extreme by the behaviourists. The 
disciples of the Gestalt theory insist on the essential 
falsification of the analytic method of inquiry, 
and on the necessity for studying the organism 
and its mental processes as a living whole if we 
are to attain to a true psychology. From Vienna 
we have the psychoanalytic school, whose interests 
are in mental therapy rather than in psychological 
theory, who emphasize the unconscious elements 
in mental process, and reduce the essential factors 
underlying conduct to the conflict between the 
impulses of sex and of the system of self-preserva- 
tion. A movement less important in psycho- 
logical thought, although claiming a large share 
of public attention, is the somewhat incoherent 
facultism of Professor Baudouin founded on the 
practice and teaching of M. Coué (a talented 
teacher of an important practical. lesson). It 
emphasizes the importance of auto-suggestion, and 
teaches that in the conflict between the ‘ imagina- 
tion’ and the ‘will, ‘the imagination always, 
always wins.’ 4 

The view which seems to hold out the best hope 
of giving a synthetic account of all the contributions 
of different schools of psychology is that which has 
grown up under the influence of William James. 
This is the psychology of human instincts, which 
has been brilliantly expounded since the time of 
James by Dr. Rivers, by Mr. Shand, and by Pro- 
fessor MacDougall. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that this view is not without difficulties. The 
study of animal psychology brings out the con- 


1 This statement would probably gain in truth what 
it lost in picturesqueness if the word ‘ sometimes’ were 
substituted for ‘always.’ As it stands, this funda- 
mental doctrine of Coué means that all direct volitional 
effort is ineffective ; that, for example, we are doomed 
always to succumb to temptation if temptation is 
resisted by direct effort. The most pessimistic 
moralist would hardly paint human nature as black as 
this. y 


ception of animal instincts clearly and without 
ambiguity. We find animals of quite lowly 
organization, such as the solitary wasps studied 
by Fabre and the Peckhams, carrying out compli- 
cated chains of action precisely adapted to bio- 
logical ends without any previous experience or 
possibility of learning the methods of the behaviour 
employed, and without any possibility of foresight 
of the end to be attained. But such innate ‘ pattern 
reactions’ are quite certainly not characteristic 
of human behaviour. On the contrary, the char- 
acteristic feature of human behaviour is plasticity 
and adaptation by thought processes to the 
particular circumstances of the present situation. 
Where learning and intelligent adaptation to a 
particular situation in human life are for any 
reason impossible, we find maladaptation and in- 
efficiency, contrasting sharply with the efficiency 
of a lowly organism carrying out instinctive be- 
haviour. It was this contrast which, at one time, 
made psychologists deny the existence of instincts 
in human life, and no psychology founded on the 
conception of human instincts can afford to neglect 
the difficulties created by the contrast. These, 
however, appear less serious when we notice that, 
even in the instincts of the most lowly organisms, 
there is a certain degree of plasticity or adaptation 
to particular features in the environment. This 
plasticity increases as the organism is adapted 
to an increasingly complex environment, until 
finally there is a very high degree of plasticity of 
behaviour in human beings. So if we treat human 
behaviour as based on instincts, we must recognize 
that they are instincts of a highly plastic character. 

There are, in fact, three reasons for talking about 
instincts underlying human behaviour. Shortly 
summarized they must sound much less impressive 
than they are really to any student of human nature 
who has come in contact with the facts themselves. 
First, we notice that in what we may call ‘ bio- 
logical situations’ (i.e. situations such as would 
occur to a member of the human species in the wild 
state), human behaviour tends to approximate 
very closely to the invariable ‘ pattern reactions ’ 
of the lower animals. Such situations are, for 
example, to be found when a man is fighting, 
hunting, or making love. Secondly (perhaps more 
important although more difficult to state ade- 
quately), is the enormously greater understanding 
of human motive and human behaviour that can 


be attained by making the hypothesis of human 
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instincts than in any other way.1 Perhaps it is 
most easy to make clear the extent of this in- 
creased understanding of human behaviour if we 
read successively a work on some problem of human 
behaviour by one of the associationists and one 
by a modern psychologist using the conception of 
instincts. We shall possibly find much to disagree 
with in the latter, and much to admire in the in- 
tellectual clearness of the associationist, but it 
will be difficult to avoid feeling that the modern 
psychologist has come to grips with the problem 
of human behaviour and can give his readers a power 
of predicting the behaviour of other people, in a 
way impossible to the earlier writer. Thirdly, we 
have in the emotions, the still generalized uncivilized 
driving:forcesbehind primitive instinctive behaviour. 

It must be admitted that it is important, if this 
hypothesis is to be a true guide, that we should 
avoid the misleading associations of the word 
‘instinct.’ The chief of these is the supposed 
rigidity and mechanical nature of the instinct. 
What is characteristic of human instinct is its 
plasticity ——- what we would ordinarily call its 
‘domination by intelligence.’ Any theory of 
human instinct failing to recognize the extent to 
which human instincts are plastic and adaptable 
is essentially false. 

This view of human nature may be usefully 
contrasted with that of the hedonists. No sensible 
psychologist would, indeed, deny that reaction to 
pleasure-pain is an important element in the deter- 
mination of human conduct. But we regard it 
as secondary to the instinctive impulse. Its 
function is to reinforce the impulse arising from the 
instinct, and to make the organism adopt varied 
means to attain its end when the instinctive con- 
duct is in any way frustrated. James Mill was not 
wrong in supposing that the mother feels pleasure 
when caring for her child, or in stating that this 
pleasure finds its biological function in reinforcing 
the conduct promoting her child’s good. He was 
essentially wrong in regarding the pleasure as the 
full, or even the principal, explanation of her 
conduct. This, in fact, arises from the maternal 
instinct, which would presumably lead to exactly 
the same conduct (but probably less persistently 
in face of threatened frustration) if it had no 
pleasure accompaniment at all. 

1 The explanation given by the theory of instincts of 


abnormal states of mind, the psychoneuroses and the 
insanities, is a part of this deepened understanding. 
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The instinctive theory may also be contrasted 
with that of the rational determination of conduct. 
It must be admitted that no thinker has probably 
ever held the view attributed to early psychol- 
ogists by many of their modern representatives, 
that human conduct was always or generally 
rationally determined. Early psychologists seem 
generally to have supposed that the majority of 
men were swayed by their passions and to have 
regarded it as the function of philosophers to teach 
men to use their reasons to save themselves from 
the domination of their passions. Although it 
would be stated by them in different terms, the 
most modern psychologists would not be found to 
differ very essentially from this view. It is prob- 
ably the man in the street at all times rather than 
the early psychologist who neglects the influence 
of non-rational forces in the determination of his 
conduct. Against this view, the modern psychol- 
ogist insists that the fundamental driving forces 
behind his conduct are his instincts, that by higher 
thought processes he may modify instinctive con- 
duct, and by the exercise of volition he may choose 
between conflicting instinctive impulses, but that 
calculation of future good will rarely conquer 
strong present impulses, and that many of the 
‘reasons’ for his conduct are only subsequent 
verbal justifications of conduct dictated by im- 
pulses belonging to the instincts. 

The psychologist who, while playing a leading 
part in the exposition of the instinct theory, has 
most clearly recognized the function of intelligence in 
the determination of human behaviour is, probably, 
the late Dr. Rivers. His work is unfortunately 
less well known amongst the reading public in- 
terested in psychology than it should be. Dr. 
Rivers believed that there persist in the ‘ uncon- 
scious,’ instincts in their simple and primitive form— 
crude, brutal, sexuality and egoism. He regards 
the primitive elements of character as being, in 
the ordinary civilized man, overlaid and modified 
by tendencies to behaviour which (in contrast 
to the primitive instincts) are specific, discrimina- 
tive, and graded. These systems of tendencies 
he calls the ‘ protopathic’ and ‘ epicritic’ systems 
respectively.2, He regards it as characteristic of 
the course of human evolution that the instincts 


2A terminology taken over from his earlier work 
with Dr. Head on the dissociation of sensation during 
the healing of a sensory trunk nerve which had been 
severed experimentally. 
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have become progressively more ‘ epicriticised.’ 
The importance of this way of regarding the matter 
is that it emphasizes the artificiality of the contrast 
ordinarily made between instinct and intelligence. 
Human character is composed of the two sets of 
tendencies indissolubly and functionally bound 
together. The more civilized and modified forms 
of behaviour have crude instinct at their roots ; 
instinct is not ordinarily found in human life except 
as the foundation of intelligent modes of behaviour. 

In terms of the terminology of Dr.}Rivers, we 
may ask: ‘ Does religion belong to the protopathic 
or to the epicritic system?’ Modern psychol- 
ogists are often suspected of attempting to reduce 
it to the primitive or protopathic. But the 
question implies a contrast which we have seen 
no reason to maintain. Instinct and intelligence 
(or the protopathic and epicritic systems) are not 
separable things. Intelligence is the modification 
of instinct ; instinct is the primitive basis of in- 
telligence. The religious man like other men has 
the protopathic element in his mental constitution. 


How does this element show itself in his religious | 


development ? ¥ 

The view has been put forward that there is a 
specific religious instinct. However repugnant 
such a hypothesis may appear to the ordinary 
scientific outlook, it must be admitted as a possible 
one. If we combine this hypothesis with the 
evolutionary point of view, it would appear to 
mean that organisms, from the very earliest point 
_ of development, are adapted to a spiritual environ- 
ment as well as to a material one. There is, 
however, an alternative to the assumption of a 
specific religious instinct which has been more 
generally adopted by psychologists. In order to 
make clear the nature of this alternative, we may 
borrow from the psychoanalysts the useful con- 
ception of sublimation. Sublimation is the utiliza- 
tion for other than its biological ends of the energy 
of an instinct. The sex-instinct, for example, has 
its biological end in the formation of a specific 
sentiment of love for a particular person of the 
opposite sex, leading to the behaviour of mating 
and bringing up a family. If this biological end is 
not carried out, the instinct is said to be suppressed. 
Such suppression is liable to produce a condition 
of mental strain which may culminate in mental 
disorder. But it is found that the condition of 
strain is dissipated if the individual can interest 
himself in activities which seem capable of utilizing 
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the energy of the thwarted instinct. The person 
who has not found happiness in human love, may, 
for example, find it in artistic production, in social 
work, or in religious conduct. These new activities 
are called sublimations of the reproductive instinct. 
From the point of view of the instinct theory, 
religion may be described as a mode of adaptation 
to life which provides possibilities of sublimation 
of all the instinctive cravings which find on earth 
only incomplete satisfaction or none at all. 

From the point of view of this theory, therefore, 
the place of the protopathic or primitive instinctive 
elements in religion is as the providers of energy for 
all the various kinds of religious activity. It would 
be impossible here fully to discuss the increased 
insight into the nature of religious development 
which this point of view gives us. Both for the 
understanding of the more unusual religious de- 
velopments, such as conversions and mysticism, 
and of the more prosaic adaptation to his environ- 
ment of the ordinary religious person, this theory 
will be found to be a useful guide. It would be 
unjust to the psychological point of view to attempt 
to strain the theory too far. It tells us about the 
structure of the human nature on which religious 
modes of behaviour, feeling, and belief are built. 
Of the reality or unreality of the objects of religious 
faith it tells, of course, nothing. From the psycho- 
logical point of view these questions are irrelevant. 
The possibility of attaining valuable results by 
treating the problems of religious development 
in abstraction from fundamentally important 
questions of metaphysical reality is the justification 
for the psychological method of approach. Mere 
understanding of human minds is a useful aim, 
quite apart from any attempt to settle the ulti- 
mate problems of the universe, and it is because 
men have found it difficult to keep such a humble 
aim consistently before them that our psychology 
of religion is in such a primitive condition. This 
lack of development of an important branch of 
knowledge has done much harm to our sympathetic 
understanding of the diversities of other persons’ 
practices and beliefs. The practical value of the 
psychological study of religion is that it ministers to 
charity, as other branches of study minister to faith. 

There are two essential problems in the psychology 
of religion: one belongs to general psychology, the 
other to individual psychology. Theffirst of these 
is the problem of what are the common or universal 
mental roots of religion in mankind. A mode of 
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adjustment to the world as a whole, so widespread 
as that of religion and with such a striking uni- 
formity underlying its variations, must be supposed 
to be rooted in requirements of a universal kind. 
It is the business of the psychologist to inquire 
what these universal requirements are. This is, 
indeed, the problem to which most psychologists 
of religion have devoted their energies. A grave 
defect of most of the attempts to grapple with this 
problem is that psychologists have been too eager 
to find a simple answer to a question essentially 
complex. There is no one mental root of religion. 
Wilham James with his emphasis on emotional 
experience, Levy-Bruhl and the other French 
sociologists who have spoken of collective ideas 
and pre-logical thinking, and the intellectualists 
who seem to think that religious belief is grounded 
on the arguments for the existence of God and on 
logical inferences from experience, are alike in 
being obsessed with the idea that there. is one 
mental origin of religion. There seems to be no 
reason to suppose that religion has any such single 
mental root. Historically and _ psychologically, 
religion is a complex growth from many conflict- 
ing and diverse elements. Man’s sexuality and 
his egoism; his craving for power, his senti- 
mentality, his awe in the presence of the mighty 
forces of nature, his fear of death, and his love for 
the dead ; his reverence for custom and traditional 
beliefs, and his rebellion against them, have all 
alike contributed to the system of beliefs and 
feelings that he has woven round the objects of his 
religious beliefs. The true path of the psychologist 
of religion is not to select one of these numerous 


roots and say that it is the essential element under- -| 


lying religion. He must rather investigate them 


all, recognizing the different parts they all play 
in the formation of the complex system of beliefs, 
sentiments, and rites we call ‘ religion.’ 

This regrettable tendency to seek for simple 
answers to the religious problem in general psy- 
chology may well be corrected by an attention to the 
second problem we mentioned—that of individual 
psychology. From race to race, and even from 
individual to individual in the same race, the 
religious adjustment varies. What arethe psycho- 
logical causes underlying these variations ? ‘This 
is a problem of individual psychology with which 
the psychologist has hardly yet attempted to 
grapple. 
body is religious in much the same way is untrue. 
William James’ division of religious persons into 
healthy-minded and sick souls, or Jung’s division 
into introvert and extrovert, makes some attempt 
at tackling the problem. Yet we feel these solu- 
tions are too simple; men do not fall naturally 
into types. On the contrary, we find continuity 
in the individual differences between them. The 
task of providing a satisfactory explanation of these 
individual differences remains one for the psychology 
of religion in the future. We have before us con- 
spicuous triumphs of individual psychology in 
the discrimination of imaginal types,! in mental 
testing,” and in the investigation of the etiology 
of psychoneurotic conditions.3. The understanding 
of the psychological basis of differences in religious 
adjustment should not prove to be a problem in- 
soluble, by the methods of individual psychology. 


1F. Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty. 

°C. Burt, Presidential Address to thes Psychological 
Section of the British Association, Liverpool, 1923. 

3’ The works of Janet, Freud, Brewer, etc. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


PENTATEUCHAL criticism has had a long history, 
and Professor Lohr’s discussion? is one of many 
signs that that history is by no means at an end. 
His brochure, which deals only with Genesis, is 
the first of a series of studies whose object appears 

1 Untersuchungen zum Hexateuchproblem, von Max 


Lohr, I. Dev Priestervkodex in dey Genesis (TOpelmann, 
Giessen). 


to be to challenge current conceptions of the com- 
position of the Hexateuch. Briefly, this discussion 
is an attempt to prove that there never was such 
an independent documentary source as most critics 
believe in and describe as P, that the assumption of 
such a source rests upon an error, and that the 
phenomena which have been held to prove it can 
be better accounted for otherwise. From the 


Yet the common assumption that every- . 
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frequent repetition of the same words or phrases, 
e.g. ‘be fruitful and multiply, Professor Léhr 
maintains that we may have a right to infer one 
author, but not necessarily one continuous docu- 
mentary source. We have not, he believes, any- 
thing like sufficiently reckoned with the possibility 
of later interpolations and glosses: the endeavour 
to assign practically all the material to documentary 
sources he regards as one of the fundamental errors 
of the prevalent literary criticism. 

He certainly puts his finger upon some awkward 
facts, whose difficulty cannot escape the attention 
of the most careless student of criticism and which 
‘are yet for the most part passed by, as he says, by 
the critics in solemn silence. How are we to account, 
e.g., for the extraordinarily sporadic nature of P, 
especially in Genesis ? In the Sodom and Gomorrah 
story, Gn 19?* stands in an isolation which is any- 
thing but splendid. Still more unintelligible are 
the occasional fragments of verses, e.g. 16!" 3072" ; 


and Dr. Léhr here puts a question which must have | 


occurred to many another student of the problem. 
How are we to make intelligible to ourselves the 
mind and method of a redactor who, with ample 
documentary sources before him, chooses to select 
just such paltry fragments as these, and daubs 
them into his picture, like a painter dealing with 
the colours of his palette ? Either, he argues, the 
redactor must have been a very moderately gifted 
person indeed, or—he rather ironically suggests— 
he may have been guided by a feeling of sympathy 
with the literary critics, for whose benefit he 
desired, in the goodness of his heart, to set up 
finger-posts. Stray verses and fragments like 
these are more easily explained as interpolations 
than as remains of a once more or less extensive 
documentary source. Another objection urged by 
Dr. Lohr to the documentary hypothesis is that 
not one of the assumed sources constitutes a real 
unity, but a host of redactors has to be summoned 
to account for its present form. The upshot of the 
discussion is that there was never a priestly codex 
composed in and brought from Babylon to Palestine 
by Ezra, but that essentially the Pentateuch, as we 
have it, was the work of Ezra and his associates. 
Dr. Lohr clinches his argument by examining in 
detail some of the longer passages, notably chaps. 17 
and 23 which, in their present form, have been 
assigned with much confidence and with practical 
unanimity to P. Chap. 17 he regards as a literary 
mosaic: vv.®, he maintains, depend on vv.'*. 


But v.®, with its reference to the kings that are to 
spring from Abraham, implies a date before the fall 
of the monarchy, 7.e. a pre-exilic date, and there- 
fore vv.1> must be earlier still: authorship by 
some post-exilic P is therefore out of the question. 
Even phrases which have usually been regarded 
as the special property of P, eg. El Shaddaz, 
appear in other and earlier sources (e.g. 43!4 49%), 
and this may have been a familiar formula used in 
blessing. It will thus be seen that an attempt is 
made at many points to undermine the current 


theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. It is rather 


significant that Volz has also attacked it in a recent 
criticism of Eissfeldt’s book which was noticed in 
these columns some months ago. The difficulty of 
the problem and the folly of dogmatizing upon it 
are well illustrated by the fact that while Léhr is 
seeking to withdraw one of the documents currently 
believed to be an ultimate Pentateuchal source, 
Eissfeldt has forcibly argued for the existence of 
a document (L) additional to those currently 
accepted. But it is in just this way that Old 
Testament science, like every other, advances. 
When hypotheses are put forward which fail to 
account for all the facts, they are supplemented or 
replaced by other hypotheses which account for 
them more adequately. Convinced believers in 
the documentary hypothesis will not be seriously 
shaken in their faith by Dr. Léhr’s argument, but 
they will await with interest the discussions which 
are to follow. Dr. Lohr pays Mr. Harold M. 
Wiener a high compliment for his contribution to 
the problem of the composition of the Pentateuch. 


Who are the ‘ weak’ to whom Paul refers in 1 Co 
(esp. ch. 8) and in Ro 14? This is the question 
which Dr. Max Rauer sets out to answer in an 
instructive and exhaustive study ;1 or rather there 
are two questions here which demand and receive 
a separate answer. After a keen examination of 
all the available evidence Dr. Rauer reaches the 
conclusion that, so far as the Corinthian Church is 
concerned, the ‘weak’ were Gentile Christians, 
not indeed a large body, quite certainly a minority, 
but a group which earnestly believed that the 
sacrificial flesh which had been dedicated to idols, 
remained in some mysterious magical connexion 
with those idols, and was, so to speak, demonically 


1 Die ‘ Schwachen’ in Korinth und Rom, nach den 
Paulusbriefen, von Dr. Max Rauer (Herder & Co.: Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau). 
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infected, so that those who partook of it would 
be literally and inevitably drawn under the 
power of the evil spirits, to the certain peril 
and the probable ruin of their souls. Their ‘ weak- 
ness’ consisted in their inadequate appreciation 
of, and defective confidence in, the power of 
Christ. 

The ‘ weak’ within the Roman Church Dr. Rauer 
believes to have been men who had been Gentile 
Gnostics before they became Christians, and who 
in their adopted religion continued to practise the 
vegetarianism which had been obligatory in the 
religion which they had abandoned—practised it 
all the more earnestly, as Christianity was felt to 
be a call to perfection, and with this they not un- 
naturally associated asceticism. It is also possible 
that their conduct was determined in part by an 
eschatological motive, according to which the latter 
days were to reproduce the ideal primal time, when 
animal food was believed to form no part of the 
diet of man. As against this conception, Paul 
desires to bring home to those who held it that the 
kingdom of God has nothing to do with meat ‘or 
drink. Dr. Rauer rightly comments on the fine 
pastoral tact which Paul displays in both dis- 
cussions. This suggestive and illuminating study 
helps us to appreciate the difficulties which the 
great apostle had to encounter through the re- 
tention in the minds of his converts of ideas which 
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had been engrained in them or become precious 
to them through their former way of living. 


A strange fascination attaches to the reputed 
words of Jesus which are found in extra-canonical 
sources. Curiosity will be abundantly satisfied by 
the very extensive and beautifully printed col- 
lection 1 gathered together by M. Besson from many 
sources—apocryphal gospels, apocryphal Acts, the 
Talmud, the Fathers—and supplemented by two 
interesting appendices on Christ in the Talmud and 
in Muhammadan Tradition. The French transla- 
tions of the Sayings are accompanied by brief notes. 
In spite of the writer’s disclaimer that his work has 
no scientific pretensions, the collection cannot fail 
to be welcome to ordinary readers who are eager to 
gather up such fragments as ancient tradition, 
whether reliable or unreliable, has left us of the 
words of Jesus. But when we have read them all, © 
we can only endorse the author’s own statement 
when he says that ‘ the striking thing is that, after 
all the studies devoted to Christian literature, so 
small.a number of words has been discovered which 
can with any certainty be attributed to Christ.’ 

Joun E. McFapyven. 

Glasgow. 

1Les Logia Agrapha, par Emile Besson (Biblio- 
théque des Amitiés Spirituelles, 4 Bihorel-lez-Rouen, 
2, rue du Point-du-Jour, chez A. L. Legrand; 7 fr.). 
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The Jnetitution of the Eucharist. 


By THE REVEREND G. Marcorioutu, M.A., Hove, Sussex. 


THE main purpose of this paper is to defend the 


opinion to the contrary. But by way of clearing 
the ground for this important task, it is necessary 
first of all to consider the difference as to the date 
of the Crucifixion, and inferentially the Institution of 
the Eucharist, between St. John and the Synoptics, 


as well as the variations between the narratives of | 


St. Matthew and St. Mark on the one hand and 
that of St. Luke on the other. 
TN 


The contradiction regarding the date of the 
Crucifixion and the time of the Eucharist between 


| St. John’s account and that of the first three 
genuineness of Lk 2219-0 against the prevalent | 


Gospels is, indeed, as pronounced as it possibly 
could be. According to St. John, the Crucifixion 
took place in the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan 
(see particularly 187° and 194), whilst the three 
other Evangelists place the date of the Crucifixion 
on the r5th of Nisan, that is the first day of the 
Passover-feast itself, the Paschal lamb having been 
slain and eaten in the evening of the r4th of Nisan, 


_ which according to Jewish ideas counted as the 


beginning of the 15th day of the month (see Mt 261, 
Mk 14}", Lk 127). 

Now if the Synoptic statement had, like that of 
St. John’s Gospel, been consistent in itself, it 
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would have been critically more difficult to decide 
on which side to take our stand. But, as it happens, 
the chronological position of the Synoptics is 
anything but consistent. There is, first of all, the 
fact that the Hebrew phrase answering to 7) tpary 
tov aipov can, as Dr. Chwolson pointed out long 
ago (Das letzie Abendmahl Christi und der Tag 
seines Todes, p. 3{.), only mean ‘the first day of 
unleavened bread,’ that is the 13th, and not the 
14th of Nisan, ‘so that,’ to use the phrase of Pro- 
fessor Sanday, ‘it would be a contradiction in terms 
to say, with Mk 1412, “‘ on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the passover,” that 
sacrifice having been accomplished on the day 
before.’ Then there is, besides, the significant 
fact that the Synoptists themselves make the 
Sanhedrin say that they would not arrest Jesus 
on the feast day, and there are in addition several 
other difficulties which the reader might usefully 
look up in Dr. Sanday’s ‘ Jesus Christ’ in H.D.B. 
Pp. 634, col. 2. 

St. John’s account is, on the other hand, per- 
fectly consistent. The Crucifixion took place on 
the 14th Nisan, and consequently the Last Supper 
on the evening of the 13th; and criticism can 
entertain no doubt as to which statement to accept 
on chronological grounds. 

The question still remains whether there might 
be a way of explaining how the wrong chronology 
has crept into the account given by the first three 
Evangelists ; and it is in this connexion unfor- 
tunate for the English student that our best com- 
mentaries and reference books were published 
before Dr. Chwolson published the second edition 
(in 1908) of Das letzte Abendmahl Christi, etc. A 
concise indication of the solution of the difficulty 
can, however, now be found in Dr. Moffatt’s Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911, 
p. 544). Dr. Chwolson suggests that the phrase 
tH de zpdty Tov alipov is to be regarded as a 
misinterpretation of NNDDI ‘Mp Novi that stood 
in the Aramaic original of Mt 26%’, which is capable 
of being rendered in three different ways: (1) ‘ the 
day before the Paschal day,’ z.e. Nisin 13, which 
would agree with St. John’s account; (2) ‘the 
day before the Paschal feast,’ 7.e. Nisan 14; 
(3) ‘the first day of the Paschal feast,’ 7. 
Nisan 15 (see further in Moffatt, p. 545). This pro- 
posed solution does not, indeed, meet the entire 
difficulty, as the various other discrepancies alluded 
to above still remain ; but the supposition would 


be that the initial error, through a misrepresentation, 
having once crept into the Synoptics, an attempt 
was made to produce a text conformable to it, 
though without sufficient success, self-contradictions 
not having been avoided; whilst the Johannine 
account, giving from the first the true chronology, 
remained consistent throughout, and bears on the 
face of it the marks of genuineness which criticism 
has clear-sightedly discerned in it. 


B. 


Assuming, then, that some such process as has 
just been described lies actually at the base of the 
Synoptic account of the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, it remains for us to consider the difference 
between St. Luke’s record and that of the two other 
Synoptists. How are we to account for the presence 


of two cups in the Third Gospel, considering that 


the two First Evangelists, as well as St. Paul 
(x Co 11) speak of one cup only ? 

As has been stated at the beginning of this 
paper, this is really the ultimate theme of the 
present contribution to this great subject. But in 
order to clear our minds of, may be, long-cherished 
misconceptions of our Lord’s attitude towards the 
Jewish ordinances of His day, it is necessary to lay 
stress on some important facts which do not seem 
to have carried sufficient weight in the minds of our 
commentators when dealing with the question 
before us. 

(a) Theological writers generally appear to be 
anxious to establish a complete conformity between 
our Lord’s manner of keeping the Last Supper with 
His disciples and the requirements of the Jewish 
customs obligatory at the time. But is it not an 
undeniable fact that Christ allowed Himself a full 
amount of freedom in matters of this kind? He, 
indeed, considered it right to take part in these 
ordinances and was desirous of always keeping 
en rapport with the prevalent institutions. But He 
did it all in His own way ; and, as we know very 
well from His treatment of, e.g., the Sabbath, not 
always to the satisfaction of His critics among the 
Pharisees and other sections of the community. 
Is it not necessary to note carefully His declaration, 
‘but I say unto you’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
in order to obtain a clear idea of His position in 
matters not only of later Jewish rule, but also of 
the more ancient traditions? He was the Lord 
of everything ; He followed the spirit, not the letter. 
He was Spirit, He was Life. 
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(b) Applying, then, what has just been said 
about our Lord’s general attitude towards Jewish 
customs of His day to the narratives of the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist as set down in the Gospels 
and 1 Co 11, we must be prepared to find ourselves 
in an atmosphere of complete spiritual independ- 
ence. The legal ordinances of the Passover cele- 
bration were to be observed in the highest spirit 
of the Divine freedom with which our Lord was 
endowed throughout His life on earth. The 
Passover lambs of the community generally were 
sacrificed in the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, 
and eaten on the evening of the same day. But 
in our Lord’s case, not only was there no Passover 
lamb—for, wonderful thought !—He was Himself 
bodily and spiritually present as the Lamb that 
accomplished infinitely more than the Jewish 
Passover lamb could possibly accomplish ; 
the time chosen for the Last Supper was also not 
the legal one either. Instead of sitting down with 
His disciples to the Paschal meal on the night of 
the 14th of Nisan, His chosen time was the night 
of the 13th, that is, twenty-four hours before the 
sanctioned date. Do we not, as in all others of His 
actions on that memorable night, observe His per- 
fectly untrammelled mode of carrying out the 
traditional observances of His nation, of which 
He was not in any sense the Rabbinic exponent 
of the time, but the Lord and Master ?_ And is this 
not in full accord with what has been said above of 
His general attitude towards the traditions of the 


elders, the Sabbath, and the entire system of the 


ancient Law of His people ? 


C 


But there is another question to be considered 
before we can finally proceed to deal with St. 
Luke’s account of the Institution of the Eucharist ; 
and, as this question concerns no less a matter 
than the critical acceptance or rejection of Lk 
2219>-20 in which mention is made of the second 
cup, it is clear that all possible attention must be 
given to the textual problem before dealing with 
the fact which it embodies. 

As is well known, Westcott and Hort relegate 
the part of the text named to the number of re- 
jected passages, leaving it, however, in its place 
within double brackets. To make a stand in its 
favour against such high authorities seems a bold 
enough step. But there is, to begin with, the 
crucial fact to be considered that on this particular 


but © 


point Westcott and Hort’s decision is not in con- 
formity with their general principles of N.T. textual 
criticism, but in decisive antagonism to these 
principles. According to their own fully con- 
sidered position, the different forms of the Western 
text are the least reliable authorities to be guided 
by, and yet here they actually reject vv.19>-?? 
on the strength of exclusively Western readings 
arrayed against forms of text which they regard as 
most authoritative in fixing the most acceptable 
wording of the New Testament Scriptures. 

Nor can it be said that some of the finest critical 
investigators, who subsequently dealt with the 
subject, assent to Westcott and Hort’s position 
in this matter in more than a half-hearted and, 
at any rate, inconclusive sort of way. Thus Dr. 
Sanday (loc. cit., vol. il. p. 636), after fully summing 
up the entire textual evidence, declares: ‘We 
cannot doubt that both these types of text existed 
early in the second century. Either may be 
original,’ though he adds: ‘ And this is just one 
of those cases where internal evidence is strongly 
in favour of the text which we call Western. The 
temptation to expand was much stronger than to 
contract ; and the double number of the cup raises 
real difficulties of the kind which suggest inter- 
polation.’ 

Now as to the greater temptation to expand, 
this can evidently not be regarded as decisive, 
as the temptation to contract on the part of the 
other Synoptics and St. Paul may have happened 
to have very strongly operated in the present case. 
The great difficulty in Dr. Sanday’s view lay, 
therefore, in the mention of a second cup, which, 
he considered, suggested interpolation. But what 
if the two cups should actually prove, not a diffi- 
culty in the received text of St. Luke, but a great 
support in its favour? And what if not only 
Westcott and Hort, but also other great textual 
critics, have been led to reject vv.19>-20 simply 
because they had not the opportunity of reading 
St. Luke in the light of the Jewish family observ- 
ance of the Passover night? And it is just this 
crucial point that is to be dealt with in the following 
section of this paper. For the moment we must 
content ourselves with the mention of one other 
rather weak assent on the part of a discerning 
critic, namely, Dr. Plummer, and wind up this 
section with a reference to a lifelong opponent of 
Westcott and Hort’s entire position, namely, the 
late Mr. Gwilliam, who not only unceremoniously, 
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but even indignantly, rejects the prevalent view 
regarding Lk 2219-20 (in his article ‘Last Supper’ 
in Hastings’ D.C.G.). With the general question 
of the textual values of the New Testament we have 
not, of course, to deal here ; but on this particular 
point it is really impossible not to agree with 
Gwilliam’s opinion. 


D. 


Now starting from the position that St. Luke’s 
two cups are authentic, how are we to explain his 
record? The answer is assuredly to be found in 
the observances of Jewish domestic Passover- 
night Service. At that festive family gathering 
there were, and at the present day are, at 
intervals four cups: (1) the cup of the Qiddish 
(or sanctification of the feast); (2) what may 
be. called the cup of redemption, following 
as it does on a benediction voicing the expecta- 
tion of national independence in the Holy Land; 
(3) the cup immediately preceding the benedic- 
tion after meals; (4) the final cup, preceding 
certain additional pieces at the end of this: interest- 
ing domestic festal Service, which may, perhaps, 
be not improperly styled the Jewish Passover 
Agapé. 

Now it ought to be carefully noted that at the 
mention of the first cup in Lk 2217-18, no words of 
Eucharistic institution are used by our Lord. He 
merely said: ‘Take this and divide it among 
yourselves: for I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the king- 
dom of God shall come.’ In v.!®, on the other 
hand, the blessing over the bread is accompanied 
by the words of Institution: ‘This is my body 
which is given for you: this do in remembrance 
of me,’ and v.”° records with equal definiteness the 
Institution of the Eucharistic cup: ‘ And the cup 
in like manner after supper, saying, This is the 
new covenant in my blood, even that which is 
poured out for you.’ 

The reason why the other two cups of the Passover 
liturgical feast are not mentioned by St. Luke is 
that they lay outside the purpose of his record. 
He mentions the first cup on account of its im- 
portance as the Qiddish and of our Lord’s signi- 
ficant remark in connexion with it; and the cup 
of Eucharistic Institution (apparently the third 
cup ‘after having supped’) was, of course, of the 
most paramount importance on this great occasion. 
But the remaining two cups he had no special reason 


to bring into his narrative; or, possibly, this is 
another instance of our Lord’s freedom of action 
in all matters of this kind, as He may, in fact, 
only have used two cups on this occasion : namely, 
(1) the cup of the Qiddiish ; and (2) the Eucharistic 
cup ; or, again, there may possibly only have been 
two cups normally in the service as used in the time 
of Christ. In any case, St. Luke’s record, as it 
stands in the received text, seems to remain per- 
fectly authentic on the available evidence before 
us drawn from the domestic Passover-night 
liturgical meal. 

But the question may, and should rightly be 
asked, What evidence there was to justify us in 
assuming that the domestic Service referred to 
was in use as early as the time of our Lord? For- 
tunately the extant evidence is perfectly sufficient 
to show that in its main features it was used in 
His day. 

The first clear reference to a distinctive part of 
the ritual in question is made by Rabbi Gamaliel 
(Mishna, Pesdzim, x. 5). Many scholars hold that 
this Gamaliel is the first of the name. Professor 
Gotthard Deutsch thinks (Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vl. p. 141, col. 2) that Gamaliel 11. arranged the 
Passover ritual, just as he arranged the ritual for 
the daily Services ; but even he considers it likely 
that in one form or another such a ritual existed 
before the time of the second Tanna of that name. 
The proper length of the Hallel in the family Service 
that has come down to us is, moreover, already a 
subject of discussion between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai; and there seems to be no doubt 
that the hymn sung by Christ and His disciples 
(Mt 26°, Mk 147°) at the close of the Last Supper 
was part of the Hallel. 

On these grounds it may, therefore, be accepted 
as an established fact that a domestic ritual meal 
of some kind was actually in use in the time of 
Christ ; and there thus remains no difficulty on 
historical grounds in the way of our acceptance of 
St. Luke’s account of the two cups, always remem- 
bering that the second cup named by him was that 
of the Eucharistic Institution, the first having 
been the cup of the Qiddish. 

Nor should it be thought that the two other 
Synoptics and St. Paul in 1 Co 11 are in any sense 
in disagreement with St. Luke’s account. They 
had not made it their task to write a record of the 
Last Supper in the fuller sense, but merely fastened 
on what was essential to their purpose. They, 
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therefore, only speak of the Eucharistic cup, the 
cup of the Qiddish lying outside the actual Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist. 


E. 


It now remains to refer to Professor Box’s 
theory regarding the relationship of the Eucharist 
to the Qiddush. A full discussion of his article 
on the ‘ Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist’ in 
the Journal of Theological Studies for April 1902, in 
the light of what has been said in the present paper, 
would require a separate article of some length. So 
only a few remarks on this part of the subject will 
be offered here. If the facts stated and the reason- 
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Wirginifus Duerisque. 
A Deep Sea Voyage.! 

‘ The way of a ship in the midst of the sea.’—Pr 301°. 
HavE you ever seen what’s called a shooting 
star, a meteor flashing through the sky ? And do 
you know that this old world of ours that seems so 
stodgy and solid is dashing along all the time at 
just about that pace? We’ll have to get up fairly 
early, you and I, and sprint hard all day long, if 
we are not going to be left behind, out of things 
and old-fashioned, for always the earth is rushing 
into something new and exciting. A while ago 
it was wireless, but already that’s beginning to 
get stale. You have had your set for months, 
and that’s a long time nowadays. We must have 
something new again. Well, there is something 
new, a wonderful thing, the Gyro Compass. Have 
you heard of that? It’s like this. When a ship 
goes out to sea it must have all kinds of people 
on board, if it is to have a chance of reaching port 
upon the other side. There must be a captain, 
a mate, engineer, stokers, and heaps more. But 
one man must never be forgotten, and that is the 
man to steer, to set the course and keep the ship 
steady to it. It’s difficult to steer: it takes brains 
and skill and experience: and even the best man 
should not be kept at it too long. For it’s so 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


ing advanced above should be found to carry 
conviction, Dr. Box’s position must clearly be 
regarded as no longer tenable. He has either, with 
the majority of scholars, held vv.19>-®° in St. Luke 
to be an interpolation, or has not given weight to 
the fact that the words of Institution were not 
spoken by our Lord in connexion with the first 
cup, but the second. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that he will now find it necessary to reconsider 
‘-his view on this important matter, and that he 
will finally come to the conclusion that all that 
can be said with regard to the Qiddush is that it 
was a preliminary to the cup of the Institution, 
and not in any sense identical with it. 


Study. . 


tiring. If you or I tried it, we. would make the 
sorriest mess of things: we would lose knots and 
knots and hours and hours. It needs a first-rate 
man. And yet now they have found an instrument 
to do it for them, which can set and keep the course 
just splendidly. When the waves try to slap the 
ship out of its track, it won’t let them: when the 
winds want to drive it from its course this compass. 
brings it round again. And it does it far, far better 
than any man can do. It has been tried right 
across the Atlantic; and the captain says that, 
though he has had the cleverest seamen to steer 
for him, none of them could do it anything like 
as well as the Gyro Compass does. 

Well, there’s something for you and me to think 
about, and I[’ll tell you why. How long ago is it 
since a certain dainty ship was launched? How 
old are you? That will tell us. Seven. Well, 
seven years ago a bonnie little boat was launched. 
It took the water splendidly ; and every one was 
pleased, and then of course they named it. What 
was your boat called? They did a very cruel 
thing to mine, poor thing. For they went and 
named it the ‘ Arthur.’ And it’s dreadfully hard 
not to be a bit milksoppy if you’ve got a name like 
that. If you are another Arthur, well, we'll have 
to stick in and work hard, you and I, to make any 
kind of show at all. But probably you have a 
decent name, like Tom or Mary or Jack. Anyhow 


the boat was launched and named, and when they 
were putting in the engines and fitting it out, they 
used to say what a fine boat this is; I hope it has 
a clever steersman, it would be such a pity if it 
were wrecked and thrown away. And you’re the 
steersman. Isn’t that exciting? Yes, but very 
dangerous. For it’s so hard to steer, and the seas 
are all so full of rocks and reefs and deadly currents. 
The other day in school you fairly lost your temper, 
made the most disgraceful row. You very nearly 
piled your boat up on the rocks that time, where the 
breakers might have torn it all to pieces! Or at 
home the other night when you felt so inclined to be 
ratty and short and selfish, and didn’t care one bit 
what you said or what you did, you touched the 
bottom that time. You got off again, thank 
goodness ; but didn’t you feel the thud, thud, and 
hear the scraping and the bumping. You'll have 
to take care or you will throw away your ship. It’s 
so difficult to bring it through, and fogs come 
down and puzzle us and we get lost and go all wrong. 
Far better use the Gyro Compass. For you’ve 
got one, you know. God, you see, is so much 
cleverer and wiser than we are. We are all so 
excited over wireless; the other night we were 
listening to Pittsburg, 3600 miles away, heard a 
band playing ‘ Highland Laddie’ and a lot of other 
things, but that is nothing. God has given us a 
wireless we have always had that carries how much 
farther, that amazing wireless we call prayer. 
And now we are so puzzled over this wonderful 
Gyro Compass: and yet God never sent a boy or 
girl into the world that was not fitted out with one, 
‘only we used to call it conscience. You know what 
I mean, that strange thing inside us that tells us 
what we ought to do, and how we ought to go, 
that when the waves of passion try to slap us out 
’ of our course won’t let them, and when the howling 
winds of temptation blow about us catching away 
our breath and driving us who knows where, always 
tries to bring us round again to the true track. 
It will steer you far, far better than youcan. Try 
it this week, make up your mind you’re going to do 
what this wonderful Gyro Compass tells you, and 
to go just where it wants, and you'll be like that 
captain. At the end of the week you'll be saying, 
I never had one anything like so happy, I never 
ran so true and straight, I never shaped and kept 
so good a course, I wouldn’t go back to the old 
way of it, not for anything. The pee Compass 
every time for me. 
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Tests. 
“When he hath been approved.’—Ja 12, 


Most of the world’s work comes sooner or later 
to a place of testing. No good firm ever allows 
its products to pass out into service until they have 
passed some high standard test. That is true of 
things so far apart as ships and seeds, of auto- 
mobiles and coins. When I lived near the mouth 
of the Clyde in Scotland, there was opposite my 
window, some miles out, what was called the 
Measured Mile test. It was the place of testing 
for the great liners. I saw the famous Olympic, 
after her launching, steaming along that Measured 
Mile—the engineers putting her under the severest 
possible strain, to see if she was fit. Any serious 
flaw involves a return to the shipbuilding yard, 
which means disappointment and loss of revenue, 
but better that than some ignored flaw endangering 
hundreds of lives in mid-Atlantic. 

Not long ago I passed by a motor works. By 
the side of the engineer’s shop was a hill, with a 
rough, narrow, steep road. It was, I discovered, 
the place of testing. No car was passed out of 
those works until it had climbed that gradient on 
high gear. To the uninitiated a run on the ordinary 
roads at hand might have seemed sufficient. It 
was not sufficient for those makers. They put 
every car on to a gradient it would hardly, if ever, 
meet. As I passed a car was being tested. It got 
a little way and stopped. The driver tried again, 
and slowly it crept up the hill and won its freedom. 

The most interesting scene of testing I have 
witnessed was, however, in the Mint. Every 
nation has its Mint, its place where money is made, 
where silver or gold or copper or nickel is melted 
and cut and stamped. In ancient times the making 
of coins was a religious act. The Roman Mint, for 
instance, was in the Temple of Juno, and the coins 
bore an image of one of the gods. Coinage is no 
longer in that sense a religious act. But it is a 
very solemn act. I, at least, found it impressive. 
It is no easy thing to become a coin. 

The Mint I happened to visit was in London, 
near the famous Tower of London. A guide met 
me, a guide with a bunch of keys. He examined 
my permit and took me in charge. He never left 
me. He carefully locked each door behind us 
as we passed from one department to another. 
Possibly he thought the piles of gold and silver 

1 By the Reverend F. C. Hoggarth, Whalley. 
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might prove too big a temptation for me! The 
bullion is first rolled into flat sheets of metal of 
perfectly uniform thickness. Out of these sheets, 
the coin pieces are punched out. In the old days 
in England, people used to chip bits off the edges 
of coins, so that they grew smaller and smaller as 
they passed from hand to hand. And in time 
one almost needed a microscope to see the coin. 
That, of course, was long ago. Now the edges of 
coins are ‘milled.’ They are no longer smooth. 
The purpose of the grooved edge is to prevent 
chipping. Before any coin passes out into currency 
it has a whole series of tests. It has to satisfy 
tests as to its degree of ‘ fineness,’ as to colour 
and shape and soundness and weight. Only coins 
of ‘approved.’ character are passed on. Those 
found wanting in character at any stage are fired 
out as unfit for the kingdom of coinage. Back 
they go to the furnace, to be melted down again 
and start once more on their way. 

The tests for soundness and weight were strangely 
fascinating and impressive. The place of testing 
for the former was known as the ‘ ringing depart- 
ment.’ On entering the room there was a succession 
of rapid metallic sounds. At a small anvil sat a 
workman. He was ringing the coins on the iron, 
with almost lightning speed. Any cracked coin 
he fired out. No coin wanting the true ring passes 
into currency. From the ‘ringing’ room, the 
coins passed to the ‘ weighing’ room. On a dozen 
or more long tables were a number of balances, 
enclosed in glass cases, air-proof and dust-proof. 
There the coins were being weighed, silently and 
automatically. No hand put them on the scales. 
They stepped on by themselves, one by one, each 
so timed as to step on the moment its predecessor 
stepped off. There was no loitering, nor any 
bustling. They came down tubes, a ceaseless 
procession for the testing. Not all took the same 
route after the test. All depended on whether 
they had satisfied the test. Any coins that proved 
too light or too heavy had their own exit tube, 
and the machinery saw that they took that way 
back, not forward. Only those within the limit of 
weight tolerance passed on. One or two coins 
in every hundred, I was told, fail in the test. 

That room reminded me of the judgment scene 
pictured by the ancient Egyptians—‘ the weighing 
of the heart after death, in the hall of Double 
Truth.’ A strange idea of theirs—a weighing 
room for hearts—a place of testing to which every- 


body came, at the end. Whatever the testing 
may be at the end, there are certainly testings 
by the way. In a sense every day is a day of 
judgment. For us also there are Measured Mile 
tests, ringing rooms and weighing rooms, places 
where our true character is revealed and where 
secret flaws are made known. The great testing 
hours set their seal or otherwise on the work of 
everyday. If we are faithful there, not shirking 
the disagreeable or covering up negligence, we need 
not fear when the test comes. In that hour we 
shall be amongst the approved. 


The EGristian Year. 
TRINITY SUNDAY. 
The God to whom we Pray. 
By Proressor W. M. MacGrecor, D.D.1 


‘ Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I will 
be hath sent me unto you. . . . Thus shalt thou say 
to the children of Israel, Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, hath sent me unto you.’—Ex 3}* 18s 

Grammarians tell us that this great name of God 
ought to be translated not as a present but as a 
future, not as ‘I am’ but ‘I will be,’ and this is 
not to be dismissed as one of the teasing modern 
changes with which some undevout scholars have 
impoverished the Book. ‘That great master in 
experimental theology, Rabbi Duncan, says 
bluntly, ‘“‘I am that I am” is really “I will 
become what I will become.” So in due time He 
was made flesh ; but He did not tell Moses that it 
was to be flesh.’ Mere grammarians have not 
always been of much service in edification, but in 
this case, clearly, they become ministers of faith 
by giving us a noble and cheering thought of God. 

In most languages the names by which God is 
known are obscure in their meaning, but this one 
is radiantly clear. ‘I will be’—I am going to be 
something to you, to do something for you ; what 
you have seen in the past is not the limit of My 
bounty, it is only the beginning. And thus the 
name is almost equivalent to ‘The Coming One’ ; 
it is a word of hope and promise without any touch 
of reservation. Through all the vicissitudes of our 
mortal life—the joys of it, and the labours, and the 
perils, and the escapes, the people who know His 
name may still be sure of Him; and even of the 
last necessities it is written, ‘ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee.’ 

1 United Free Church Sermons, 123. 
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But if we start thus, reading the Name as a _ 


promise, the question at once arises as to the re- 
ception which we are to give it. God to His 


creatures may say, ‘I will be,’ but if they seek | 
nothing from Him, looking to the earth and not to — 
A j 


Him for succour, His word is spoken in vain. 
promise without reserve is put at our disposal in 
this Name—men and brethren, what wisdom or 
boldness are we showing in our response ? 

1. Now first of all, experience should help us in 
our answer, for, as our text reminds us, the God 
who is to be is the God also of the past, the Lord 
God of our fathers. 

Israel was facing a fresh adventure, but by no 
means with an empty mind. Even in their slave 
cabins in Egypt the older folks had rehearsed the 
story of their forebears. It was not wholly clean 
or noble, but running through it lke a golden 
thread was a record of Divine interpositions. It is 
no wonder that Israel, looking doubtfully along 
the unknown way, should ask this first of God, 
that He should be to them what so gloriously He 
had been to their fathers. Surely He would not 
be less to those who seemed to need Him more. 

We have a wealthier record to fall back upon 
than theirs—a New Testament as well as an Old, 
and both are marked by the same Divine urgency of 
giving. When prophets were needed in the old 
time, it is said that.God rose up early and sent them ; 
and of Jesus it is justly said by Augustine that ‘ He 
tarried not, but ran.’ He was a spendthrift in life, 
with no desire to stint or hoard. It warmed His 
heart to see the woman break the flask so that the 
treasure of fragrance was expended in an hour, 
for that was His own way. When He gave it was 
without reserve ; ‘ having loved his own that were 
in the world, he loved them to the uttermost.’ 
When we thus recall the gospel story and see God 
in every detail of it, we may well take courage, 
for the future is inhabited by the same God, and it 
is sure to match the past. ‘If he spared not his 
own Son, surely with. him he will also give us all 
things freely.’. 

Many of us have recollections more individual 
than these. In Scotland we have seen days of 
revival, ‘ when there was mid-sea and the mighty 
things.’ Then the eternal things came up before 
men and looked near, and a universal compulsion 
of human souls seemed not wholly out of reach. 
Unlikely people were transformed, and the most 
obstinate obstructions gave way. Some of us 


have experienced in ourselves great hours, when 
the dross seemed burned away, and the nobler 
stuff for a while ran clear. Even poor creatures 
amongst us have had seasons of uplifting and light 
and nearness. And thus when God’s name—‘I 
will be’—is proclaimed, our answers might be 
prompt: ‘Amen, Lord, be what thou hast 
been! Aen? 

2. But experience alone is not a sufficient guide, 
it needs to be supplemented by the thought of 
need. Merely to ask for yesterday back again 
might show a grave. misunderstanding of to-day. 
For life does change its face, and brings conditions 
we had never dreamed of ; and if we ask for nothing 
but what we have had, we may be like Arctic 
travellers pushing south into new zones of weather, 
but sticking obstinately to the furs which served 
them on the ice-fields. “The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob ’—it is a glorious record ; but to-day 
we are in the brick-fields, under the lash, our 
natures growing baser through base uses, whilst 
sullenness and revenge corrode our spirits. Some 
new gift is surely needed. Experience may assure 
us that God has much in store for men ; but need, 
imperious and individual, must come in to teach 
us what to pray for. 

This matching of hope with need is always clear 
in the temper of the Hebrew prophets. They were 
convinced that in God’s fullness there was provision 
for every need which could arise, and therefore, . 
in picturing the Coming One, they did not simply 
repeat the dreams and demands of those who had 
gone before. To-day has its rights as much as 
yesterday, they felt; and God, who cares for us 
and who sees the differences between day and day, 
will meet the new necessities. So whilst they all 
looked for a Coming One, they did not all conceive 
Him with the same features or the same offices. 
In days of misrule He was appealed to as the 
righteous Judge; in days of foreign oppression 
He was looked to as Conqueror and Deliverer ; 
when the channels of communication were clogged, 
they conceived of Him as a Prophet like Moses, 
one of themselves... . 

We must be not less bold in making our requests 
match our needs. God has not made all times or 
all men after one pattern. He might have fashioned. 
creatures fairer or more gifted than we; but some- 
thing in our peculiarity tempted Him, and we are 
here with needs and cravings all our own. ‘ The 
heart knows its own bitterness, and a stranger 
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intermeddleth not with its joy.’ Even when we 
have companions in distress, each is yet conscious 
of something distinctive in his conditions; and 
therefore, 1f we are wise, we shall never be content 
with borrowed petitions which might be used alike 
by anybody. Rather we ought to say, ‘ Here, 
Lord, is this trouble which is making life hard for 
me, reveal Thyself in it for Thy name’s sake. Give 
me, not anybody’s grace, but that which meets my 
own condition.’ This may sound audacious, but 
it is an audacity which the very name of God— 
‘TI will be ’—encourages. .. . 

3. But experience and need, even when taken 
together, do not exhaust the fullness of God, and 
we must call in fazth to guide us in our prayer, for 
He is able to do exceeding abundantly above what 
we ask or think. 

Paul strains the resource of his vocabulary, 
inventing words, doing violence to grammar, 
heaping comparatives upon superlatives in order 
to express the amazements he had seen in Christ, 
but still the fact outgoes him. ‘To me it was 
granted as a favour that among the nations I 
should proclaim the glad tidings of the untracked 
riches of Christ.’ And Paul’s Christ is our Christ 
also, so we are not meant to be hampered in our 
expectations. He who rightly knows the Lord is 
like one swimming in the mid-Atlantic, far beyond 
the fear of strikmg a hand against the shore of 
either coast. There is room in Christ for wide 
expansions, and therefore in thought and prayer 
we must always keep an ample margin. Much of 
God’s wonder has reached us by report, and there 
is much which our urgent needs suggest; but 
beyond both there lie still mightier things, and in 
our petitions we must leave room for the unex- 
pected. There are duties unattempted, promises 
unexplored, comforts unimagined, victories un- 
dreamed of, and thus, in its form, the redemptive 
Name is left vague and uncompleted. That He 
will be is declared, but what He will be is unex- 
pressed. ‘It is a great silence, with contents 
immeasurable, blessedness unspeakable; for what 
else can He be than God?’ In good days and in 
evil, in work and in weakness, in prosperity and in 
fear—He will yet more fully declare Himself. For 
He, the Lord, has said, ‘ I will not leave you com- 
fortless, I will come unto you.’ 

Brethren, having such a God we do not lose 
heart. In the name of our God we shake out our 
banners and we face the coming days with hope. 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
God is Love. 


‘God is love.’—1 Jn 4° 1°, 


1. Every one seems to know what love means, 
though no one finds it easy to define it. Its dis- 
tinctive element is a feeling which is described 
as affection, tenderness, or devotion. Like other 
feelings, it urges to action of some sort, and its 
joy passes into pain if it is prevented from finding 
practical outlets. The things which it seeks to do 
or to get done fall into two classes, one of which is 
marked by the absence of all thoughts of self, while 
the other involves very strong claims on behalf 
of the self. On the one hand, love is an impulse 
to give—to do everything in our power, and at 
whatever cost, which will promote the true well- 
being and happiness of those to whom we are linked 
by the bonds of the heart. On the other hand, 
it is an impulse to appropriate, to annex, retain, 
and secure in some effective fashion the presence 
and the responsive affection of those for whom it 
has learned to care. It is written that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The paradox of 
love is that it is equally concerned to enrich itself 
and to deny itself—that it is as imperious in its 
demand to possess as it is generous in its desire 
to bestow. The glory and the strength of the. 
Christian religion is the brief creed that ‘ Christ is 
love.’ 

2. In Scripture the life of the family is used as 
yielding rich symbols of the love of God. The 
prophets of the Old Testament, and in particular 
Hosea, saw in the love of a deep-hearted husband 
for an erring wife a worthy image of the love of 
God for Israel, and also a clue to His dealings with 
His people. In the teaching of Jesus the name of 
father was preferred to that of husband and lord, 
doubtless because He desired to lay the emphasis 
on the love of God towards individuals, and the 
idea of fatherhood in the nature of the case is 
charged with more evident meaning for every 
member of the human family. 

3. But even fatherhood and motherhood at their 
best fall short of a full reflection of the Divine love. 
It is when we look on the character and life of 
Jesus Christ that we are taught to say without 
reservation—he that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father, hath looked into the heart of the Eternal. 
and divined the purposes that are rooted in His 
love. The love of Christ was a deep and constant 
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tenderness. Its intensity was shown in tears and 
prayers, in labours and sufferings, and last of all 
in the death of the Cross. It had the note of 
constancy — ‘having loved his own which were 
In the world, he loved them unto the end.’ It was 
also so wide in its sweep that it could be called 
all-embracing. We observe next the manifold 
forms in which His love sought to utter itself by 
blessing and bestowing. His sympathy was as 
broad as the distress of the human lot, and it is 
written that He went about continually doing 
good. His beneficence took its chief guidance 
and direction from His knowledge that the worst 
element in the tragedy of human lives is sin, and 
that man’s chiefest want is the need of God. The 
chief end of His ministry accordingly was to enrich 
men with spiritual blessing. But He did not 
make light of the secondary things which the 
human mind is inclined to reckon as the first. 
Hunger and weariness, sickness and infirmity, the 
anxieties of the fearful, the pangs of the sufferer, 
the desolation of the bereaved—all made their 
compelling appeal to His sympathy and their claim 
on the extraordinary powers which encircled, and 
which were at the behest of, the sinless Son of God. 
He at least touched every form of human sorrow, 
and did whatsoever a love might do which was 
utterly self-forgetting as well as holy and wise. 

And further, the appropriating instinct of love 
asserted itself with startling peremptoriness in the 
mission of Jesus. He claimed the souls of men as 
in a real sense His peculiar possession. He desired 
to have them as His own by many ties—by trust 
in Himself and faith in His gospel, by a process of 
refashioning after His own hkeness, by obedience 
to His laws, by subordination to His purposes, by 
preparation for the continuance of His work. No 
earthly tie was to be so strong as that which bound 
them to Him. No sacrifice was too great to be 
demanded for His sake and the gospel. He asked 
to be loved more than father and mother, and to be 
called not only their friend but their Master and 
Lord.+ 

4. But how may we be persuaded of this gospel 
that God is Love? Two main reasons are given 
in the Scripture. One is that it was convincingly 
proclaimed by God’s gift of Christ—‘ He that 
spared not his own Son,’ says St. Paul, * but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ?’ 

1W. P. Paterson, In the Day of the Muster, 116. 


The second reason is that the love of God is a 
fact which can be experienced. George Bowen, 
in ‘ Love Revealed,’ says: ‘ He takes extraordinary 
liberties with us. Believing in His love and having 
our own particular conception of what love is, 
we settle in our minds that a certain contingency 
can never by any possibility be allowed to come to 
pass. Against everything else we prepare—not 
against that. We feel that it would be an un- 
pardonable outrage to His most holy nature to 
suppose for a moment that He should suffer that 
contingency to’come to. pass. And yet that is 
the very thing that He brings to pass. We had 
boasted of the love of Jesus among our neighbours 
and told them that. He would not suffer our brother 
Lazarus to die, but would assuredly come and 
restore him to health ; and lo! Lazarus dies and is 
buried, and it is much if our sense of the love of 
Jesus be not buried with him. He takes, what seem 
to us, frightful liberties with our sensibilities and 
with our trust.’ 

It might have been expected that the doctrine 
‘God is love’ would commend itself to a class of 
favoured persons who had enjoyed the shelter and 
comfort of an earthly Paradise, and that it would 
break down with those who were made to taste 
the bitterness of human experience. But it has 
not been so. The chief witnesses to the truth have 
been those who, to all outward appearance, had 
least reason for believing it. The doctrine of the 
love of God is our inheritance from Him who was 
spoken of as a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, who endured the unspeakable agony and 
shame of the death upon the Cross, and who said 
in the last agony, ‘ Father, into thy hand I com- 
mend my spirit.’ The doctrine of the love of God 
passed on to St. Paul who, after making mention 
that he had endured every form of suffering that 
springs from the seeming cruelty of the order of 
things, as well as of man’s inhumanity to man, 
could fling out the confident challenge, Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? The same 
experience has been repeated in later times by 
many of the greatest sufferers, who have known, 
not only that God loveth though He chasteneth, 
but also that He chasteneth because He loveth. 
It is possible for most of us to find enough in our 
experience to warrant us in believing that we have 
to do with a loving God ; and if we make an initial 
venture of faith, and proceed on the theory that 
we are embraced in His loving purpose, the theory 
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will be found to stand the test of facts, and our 
faith will grow to more and more. 

5. ‘ We ought to love one another.’ Let us not 
forget there is no proof of the love of God more 
powerful and convincing than to see it mirrored in 
a noble human life. ‘I remember once,’ says Dr. 
Mackintosh Mackay,! ‘ walking on the banks of a 
broad, and at that point a beautiful canal. . The 
trees rose high on the opposite bank, and as it was 
a quiet winter’s day, they were exquisitely reflected 
in the still water. It was wonderful and beautiful 
to see how perfect the reflection was. It was a 
“* double picture, tree and shadow.” But what was 
even more striking was this ; the shadow was more 
beautiful than the tree. Perhaps because it was 
winter. The naked branches had not put on 
their summer glory, and their delicate traceries 
were all the more beautifully silhouetted in the 
watery mirror at my feet. At all events it was so. 
The reflection was more impressive than the 
reality. 

‘As I was musing over it, an old text came into 
my mind, ‘“‘ We all, beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image.” This is winter time with Jesus! He is 
not manifest yet. “‘ Our Lord is now rejected and 
by the world unknown.” Preaching often leaves 
a dull impression on the gospel-hardened hearer. 
Even the Holy Sacrament too often leaves us little 
impressed. But there is one thing that never fails 
to tell on the heart. It is to see the love of God 
in Christ reflected in a life that has been made 
beautiful by its image imprinted there.’ 

And all who dwell in love dwell in God. ‘If we 
love one another, God abideth in us.’ Love’s 
indwelling is God’s indwelling. This is William 
Blake’s thought in the poem ‘ The Divine Image’ : 

To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
All pray in their distress, 

And: to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is God our Father dear ; 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart ; 
Pity, a human face; 
And Love, the human form divine ; 
And Peace, the human dress. 
1 Words of This Life, 105. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine: 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Perils of the Middle Passage. 


‘O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, 
In the midst of the years make it known.’—Hab 3?. 


A good many scholars deny that this beautiful 
lyric was written by. Habakkuk at all. They say 
that it is post-exilic, while Habakkuk is supposed 
to have lived and prophesied at a time when the 
kingdom of Judah was still standing. We will 
not go into the question of authorship, nor into 
the question of the circumstances under which the 
song was written. In the text the ‘ midst of the 
years’ refers to the middle time of a nation’s 
history. Here we are not going to apply it to 
that, but to the middle time of the individual life, 
treating the text as a prayer which those in the 
middle passage of life may well offer for them- 
selves: ‘O Lord, revive thy work in the midst 
of the years, in the midst of the years make it 
known.’ 

Ministers are continually .preaching sermons to 
the young. Every Sunday most of us take care 
to speak a few words to the children. Sometimes 
we try to speak words of comfort and good hope 
to the old. But sermons to the ‘ middle-aged ’ 
are few and far between. 

And yet the middle-aged form the largest element 
in our congregations, and of all the people who 
need sympathy and prayer, the people in the 
‘middle passage’ need it most. Possibly the 
dangers that beset youth are the more obvious 
and dramatic, and that is very likely why preachers 
are so constantly preaching special sermons to 
the young. The dangers that beset the middle- 
aged are more secret and subtle, and not so mani- 
festly shameful, but they are none the less fatal 
to the soul, and they are all the more perilous 
because they work so secretly and so insidiously. . 
Our most deadly foe is not the Knight of the 
Morning Star, but the Knight of the Noonday Sun. 
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- The sin our Lord appeared to fear the most 
was the sin of avarice. It has been often remarked 
that Christ did not fear sins of passion half so much 
as He did the love of gain. Now avarice is not a 
sin of youth but of middle life. The ghastliest 
failures in the New Testament were the failures of 
men in middle life. Take two illustrations. Judas 
apparently had come through the perils of youth 
unscathed. _He had, as men say, no stain upon 
his character; but somehow and somewhen he 
allowed the love of money and the love of power 
to enter into his heart. And when he saw that 
his Lord would gratify neither of them, when he 
saw his discipleship was going to bring him neither 
wealth nor great place, he committed the crime 
of history, and sold his Lord for thirty pieces of 
silver. It was a tragic shipwreck Judas made of 
his life. 

And the same thing may be said of Demas. 
Demas was no longer a young man; he had been 
for some years a fellow-labourer with the Apostle 
Paul. He had come off victor over the Knight 
of the Morning Star, but he collapsed before the 
attack of the Knight of the Noonday Sun. ‘ Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.’ : 

What are the special dangers of the middle 
passage P 

1. Loss of Idealism—Youth is a time when we 
dream¥dreams and see visions. ‘ Wait till ’m a 
man,’ J. M. Barrie as a small boy used to say to 
his mother, ‘and you shall lie on feathers.’ As a 
mere boy he dreamed of conquering the world 
and winning comfort for her he loved the best, 
But it is not every man that succeeds as Barrie 
did. Most of us find the conquest of the world a 
harder thing than we thought. The ideals we 
cherished prove hard of realization. And so it 
comes about that by the time we have reached 
the midst of our years many of us have given up 
our dreams. We abandon our quests; we sur- 
render our ideals ; we ‘ thicken on our lees.’ 

The Pegasus of youth has become a cab-horse 
by middle-age. ‘He was born a man and died a 
grocer’ is the bitter and biting epitaph written 
on a grave-stone in a Paris churchyard. And the 
same tragic deterioration has taken place in many 
of us. We began by being men—with outlook and 
vision and broad horizons, and we have ended by 
being grocers, drapers, lawyers, mechanics. We 
started by resolving we were going to live and 


now we are content with making a living. People 
may talk of this as worldly wisdom, but it is really 
the death of the soul. 

2. Loss of Faith—And another peril of the 
middle. period is that of loss of faith, born of the 
disillusionments and disappointments of which 
life is full. Childhood is a happy time, because it 
is such a trustful time. The child has a sort of 
instinctive faith in the goodness of everybody. 
He looks at every one through the beautiful 
spectacles of his own guileless and innocent soul. 
And old age again, while not so innocently trustful 
as childhood, usually becomes mellow and gentle 
in judgment. Taught by experience, the old 
judge leniently and speak kindly. Knowing all, 
they are almost ready to forgive all. But in 
between childhood and old age comes the middle 
period, full of disappointment and disillusionment, 
when men are apt to become hard and cynical 
and scornful to the ruin of their soul. 

For it must be admitted that life is full of dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. The youth, 
carefully guarded in his country home, scarcely 
knows what life is or what human nature is. But 
he finds it out when he is cast on his own resources, 
and the finding out not unusually embitters a 
man for life. He finds, for instance, that men are 
not always honourable and true. He finds business 
life full of all sorts of crooked ways. He finds 
men, whom h® regarded as his friends, are not 
above tricking him and over-reaching him. And 
life is full of that sort of thing. And it shatters 
faith in human nature. It makes men bitter, 
cynical, scornful. 

You can see this cynical and scornful temper 
reproduced in the literature of our day. It is the 
disillusioned, middle-aged view of the world that 
modern literature takes. It is a bitter, blear- 
eyed, faithless view to take. And, at bottom, it 
is as false as it is faithless. It is the cynicism of the 
disillusioned. It is the peculiar peril of middle 
life. Cynicism always argues loss of faith. And 
when a man has lost faith in his fellows he is well 
on the way to losing faith in God. And when 
faith is lost and honour dies the man is dead. 

3. Loss of the Eternal—And another peril of 
middle life is this—the loss of the sense of the 
eternal. There are things incident to the middle 
period of life that tend to make us lay up treasure 
on earth and forget all about the treasure in heaven. 
In childhood, on the other hand,-the spiritual 
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and eternal seem strangely near. Heaven, God, 
the white-robed angels are wonderfully real and 
near to the child. And when old age comes, once 
again eternal things become vivid and clear.» A 
man finds that he has to ‘ slow down’ and ‘ slacken 
off.’ His powers are not what once they were ; 
and the mere decay of strength reminds him that 
this is not his rest. 

And then, further, as a man lives to get old, 
he finds that one by one his friends and acquaint- 
ances are removed from his side. As he follows 
one after the other to the grave, he finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to forget eternity. The danger 
of forgetting the unseen and eternal is the special 
and peculiar peril of the middle period.. As we 
get on to middle-age responsibilities accumulate, 
and the time of leisure becomes less and less. We 
become so éngrossed and absorbed in the demands 
of business that we have scarcely time to think 
of anything else. And this is specially true in 
these days of fierce competition. 

The mere pressure of life brings this peril with 
it—the peril of materializing life and starving the 
soul. But that is not all. This urgent, insistent 
world tends not only to engross our time, it tends 
also to absorb’ our souls. In the fierce struggle 
for bread-and-butter we begin to think that bread- 
and-butter is the only thing worth having. Im- 
mersed in the world as we are, we begin to think 
the world’s prizes are the only prizes*worth winning. 
We lay all the stress upon ‘ goods.’ We pay no 
heed to the eternal riches. That is the great peril 
of middle life—materialism. It was by a sure 
instinct that John Bunyan set Vanity Fair about 
midway in Christian’s journey. 

And the corroding materialism of middle-age is 
more deadly to the soul than the hot passions of 
youth. It is more deadly, because its peril is not 
recognized and no shame is attached to it. Sins 
of passion Society has agreed to brand as shameful, 
and that very brand of shame attached to them 
acts as a warning against them. But love of the 
world; absorption in the pursuit of its wealth and 
power is reckoned no disgrace. It rather counts 


? 


to a man’s credit, and therein lies its deadher | 


menace, 


That is why this prayer of Habakkuk’s is one 
those of us who are in the middle period need 


perpetually to offer: ‘O Lord, revive thy work | things which it calls actions, and it judges them ; 


| but such actions God weighs not. 


in the midst of the years; in the midst of the 
years make it known.’ God alone, a vivid sense 


of God, can deliver us from stagnation and cynicism 
and love of the world. That is why: those of us 
who are in the very midst of life’s responsibilities, 
who feel the pressure of its crowding cares, who 
are plunged into the very vortex of its business, 
need to snatch at every opportunity of bringing 
ourselves face-to face with God. Where there is 
no vision the people perish. But if only we make 
the Most High our habitation we need not be 
afraid of the arrow that flieth by day, nor of the 
pestilence that walketh im darkness, nor of the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.+ 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Weights of God. 
“By him actions are weighed.’—1 Sam 2°. 

The words in the R.V. margin are ‘ Though 
actions be not weighed (by God).’ The two 
translations, then, are seemingly contradictory. 
But there is really no contradictory thought in- 


volved. It is a mere matter of emphasis. 
Hannah’s God discriminates accurately. He 
weighs. He knows to the nicety of a balance the 


intrinsic value of human conduct, and the whole 
value or moral worth of a given human life. The 
real worth of all human action He weighs. But 
so too does the world. The world’s biggest boast 
is this very accomplishment. The world has been 


_ busy at its work in Elkanah’s home for these long 


years, and now it flatters itself that it knows 
accurately the value and worth of every soul under 
his roof. Elkanah himself, a highly estimable 
citizen, who goes most regularly once a year to 
Shiloh, and owes no man’ anything. Peninnah, 
his wife, princess of house-wives and best of 
mothers, she is weighed, approved of, and esteemed 
as an ideal mother in Israel—applauded when she 
does the scantiest right, and of what wrong and 
evil there may be in her heart, would it not be 
most uncharitable to take notice? But when 
the world sees Hannah the despised in tears, it 
regards her as a useless, silly woman; and when it 
finds her shaken, with broken heart, kneeling in 
the temple of the Lord her God, she is drunk with 


| wine, it says. The world is for ever busy weighing 


human beings. It sees floating accidental surface 


God weighs 
1J. D. Jones, The Gospel of the Sovereignty, 301. 
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actions only so far as they represent the real heart- 
worship of aman. He looks not to the appearance 
of the countenance, nor to the mere externals of 
actions. Its springs—these alone are of interest 
to Him, and in terms of these only does He measure 
all human conduct.1 

1. There are many paradoxes in the Christian 
life, and the first is that in the start of it we must 
not rely on our actions. Mercy, not merit. Dr. 


Rendel Harris in his new book ‘As Pants the ~ 


Hart’ uses this illustration. ‘It is recorded that 
when Raphael died, the picture of the Trans- 
figuration which now hangs in the Vatican was 
carried before his bier—as much as to say, “ The 
man who is coming after, is the man who painted 
this.”” Now it is not only the picture of largest 
dimensions among all those he ever painted, but 
it is also the grandest in its sublimity of conception 
and in its exquisite execution. Make way for 
Raphael! Here comes the artist of the Trans- 
figuration: he rests from his labours, and his 
works do precede him ! 

‘Had it really been possible, however, for the 
great work of art to precede the great artist in his 
exodus to the unseen, we can imagine that objec- 
tions might have been raised. The watchers at 
the celestial gates might have protested that they 
desired to see the man first, and the picture after- 
wards: and their objection would have been sus- 
tained on Evangelical grounds. They might have 
explained that they were bound by the rule, “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me,” and that, 
consequently, neither Raphael nor any other 
artist can come to the Father by Raphael. Then 
we hear St. Peter from the gate inquiring what all 
the pother is about over this latest funeral. ‘‘ What 
is it? A picture?” “Yes, a very big picture.” 
“Too big for this narrow gate,” says St. Peter, 
“but let me see it. The Transfiguration — and 
very well sketched too, with the portraits as if 
from life. My own portrait, in a state of slumber : 
yes, I was asleep part of the time, and only half- 
awake the rest of the time. But tell me, what 
about yourself ? Have you any right on this holy 
mountain ? You can paint the Transfiguration— 
but have you yourself been transfigured? Take 
away the picture and talk to us of the reality, 

1K. A. Macleay, The Never Changing Creed, 99. 


Signor Sanzio.” Plainly the picture might block 
the artist’s way, and all the more effectively because 
it was so big.’ 

2. What weighs heavy in God’s scale, then, is 
‘personality, not achievement.’ We are apt to 
measure things by their size and not by their 
weight. We too often prefer the things which 
make the most show. We admire big things, and 
we are not deeply concerned with their essential 
content. And so we appreciate the Pharisee’s 
loud-sounding offering more than the widow’s mite. 
But God weighs our offerings in His own spiritual 
scales, to see what spiritual significance there is in 
them. He weighs our money-gifts to ascertain 
their weight of sacrifice. And so it comes to pass 
that the widow’s mite wins His praise rather than 
the rich man’s abundance. He weighs our prayers 
to see what weight of holy desire there is in them. 
Prayers may be very long and very empty, and in 
the scales of God they are as light as the lightest 
chaff. In our prayers it is desire that weighs 
heavily, and penitence, and humility, and serious 
purpose of amendment. In our intercessions it .is 
our self-forgetfulness that wins the favour of the 
Lord—our sacrifice in thoughtfulness, our true 
sympathy, the burden of our brother’s need. 

It is the spiritual and the sacrificial which truly 
count in all things. Without these everything is 
light as vanity, however imposing the display it 
makes in the eyes of the world. 

‘Thou didst well, it was in thine heart.’ Here 
is the Lord weighing an inner desire. David 
yearns to build a temple, and the yearning is not 
to be realized. But the gracious Lord puts the 
longing into His scales, and it is found to have the 
weight of a perfected act. God does not wait for 
material creations, and then measure the value of 
our life by visible results. Our hungers are the 
vital part of our character, and a discerning judg- 
ment will estimate their force and intensity. 
‘ Blessed are they that hunger!’ God weighs the 
inner things, the yearnings, the prayings, and the 
dreams. We measure only finished accomplish- 
ments. We revel in the dimensions of the temple 
which is built. God weighs the desire for a temple 
that was never built, and in His gracious judgment 
it has all the solidity of a temple made with hands.? 

2 J. H. Jowett, The Eagle Life, 44. 
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Confribufions and Comments. 


Cushan-Rishathaim (ornyw pws). 


THE identity of Cushan-rishathaim (Jg 38), the 
first recorded oppressor of the Israelites just after 
their entry into Canaan, seems to be still undeter- 
mined. The oppression rests conceivably on a 
well-founded traditional basis, but nothing is 
apparently known of the oppressor beyond his 
mention in the narrative. He is described as king 
of Aram-Naharaim, ‘Aram of the two rivers’ 
(? Tigris and Euphrates), which corresponds with 
Mitanni in the Tell el-Amarna Tablets. This was 
the large country which lay to the east of the Upper 
Euphrates, and was bounded on the west by Naharin 
and on the south-west by Amurru. 

To take up the position, as Stade does, that the 
form of the name proves it unhistorical, is not sound 
criticism. Most scholars, following the suggestion 
of Ball (Exposirory TIMES, xxi. p. 192), are inclined 
to regard him as of KaSSite origin, or connected 
at least with those foreign invaders of Babylon, 
probably from Elam (Kash) and the Farther East, 
who founded the third Babylonian Dynasty (c. 
1760-1180 B.C.), and they cite a KaSssite name, 
Kashsha-rishat, in support of their view. Kloster- 
man, Marquart, Cheyne, Lagrange, and others 
consider Aram (O28) to be a corruption for Edom 
(DIN), regarding Naharaim in this case as a gloss, 
and they take Cushan to represent some Edomite 
king, possibly ‘ Husham ’ of the land of the Teman- 
ites (Gn 3634). But the writer would advance a 
third and rather interesting theory as to the identity 
of Cushan-rishathaim. Seeing that Aram-Naharaim, 
over which he is stated to have ruled, must be 
taken as referring to Mitanni, on the eastern side 
of the Euphrates, is it not possible that he can be 
identified with Tushratta, the powerful king of that 
country, c. 1380 B.c.? If the identity could be 
proved, it would settle many vexed questions, 
including the date of the Exodus. It would 
practically fix the earlier date for that event, making 
the Israelites identical with the Habiru of the Tell 
el-Amarna Letters (c. 1380 B.c.), for Tushratta is 
known to have been contemporary not only with 
Assur-uballit, king of Assyria, and Burnaburias 11., 
king of Babylon, but with Amenhetep 111. of Egypt 
and his son Akhenaten. Indeed, if the earlier 


date of the Exodus be assumed, Cushan-rishathaim 
must be none other than Tushratta, who would be 
king of Mitanni at the time when the Israelites 
were settling in Canaan. The name used to. be 
written Dushratta, but the form with T is now 
adopted by scholars as the correct one. ‘ Person- 
ally, says Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, ‘I would write 
Tushratta.’ 

The two names are not nearly so dissimilar as 
they look. If we reject the terminations of ‘ Cushan’ 
and ‘ Rishathaim,’ which are admitted to be mere 
Hebrew additions (the Greek Versions, for instance, 
make the former element Xovoa), we are left 
with the name ‘ Cush-rishatha,’ and if this had 
been written ‘ Tush-rithatha,’ we would at once 
have said that it represented Tush-ratta, yet this 
change only means substituting n for 3 at the 
commencement, and n for & in the second element, 
the vowels being negligible as dating only from the 
Christian centuries. Now, we know that in the 
Israelitic alphabet, taken from the Baal Lebanon 
and Moabite Inscriptions, 9 and nN were almost 
similar and very apt.to be confused with each other, 
and we know too that n in Aramaic (through which 
the oppressor’s name must have come to Israel) 
was often represented by w in Hebrew. More- 
over, when we remember the intentional perversion 
of proper names that was frequently made by the 
later scribes in order to cast ridicule on their bearers, 
especially when these were known to have been 
enemies of Israel, we cannot but see that there is: 
a great likelihood of the two names being identical. 

A closer examination of the matter makes it 
even more certain. It is well known to philological 
scholars that confusion of letters was common in 
the older form of writing. Many instances of this 
are cited by Professor Burney in his Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Book of Kings (1903), and in his 
Judges, cxxiil. Cases of such were not always due 
to obliteration or illegibility of a letter, but some of 
the most serious corruptions arose from similarity 
between certain letters in the ancient Israelitic 
script, the oldest Semitic form of writing with 
which we are acquainted. ‘Transcribers and editors 
undoubtedly confused 3 with nN in many words. 
These two letters in the Israelitic script resembled 


each other so closely (> and ‘}) that the one might 
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easily be taken for the other by a later scribe or 
editor who had no historical knowledge of Tush- 
ratta. It must be remembered that, from the 
earliest period of which we have any knowledge 
down to the Babylonian Captivity, this ancient 
script was the one used by Hebrew historians ; and 
hence we have numerous errors by copyists, who 
confounded letters which are quite dissimilar in 
the later square Hebrew, but are much alike in 
this older alphabet. An example of this occurs 
with the name Heleb (2 S 23°), which in a parallel 
passage (1 Ch 11°°) appears as Heléd, the corruption 
being due to the original record in the Israelitic 


script, in which 3 and 7 differ so little ( S and JA) 


as to be almost indistinguishable from each other. 
Another example is Sh, | for the dew, in Dt 33}, 
corresponding to the more appropriate by, ‘ above,’ 
in Gn 495, as the word in both cases is contrasted 


with ‘ beneath.’ But in the older character © is ice 
and y is ©, so the corruption was easily effected. 
Similarly, when we remember the slight difference 


between 2 and n (y and [) in the Israelitic 


alphabet, it is easy to see how the former might be 
substituted for the latter by some redactor or 
copyist to whom the ancient kings of Mitanni were 
unknown. The Israelitic script gradually passed 
into the Sidonian, which was more cursive, and 
this again evolved later still into the Aramean, 
which opened the closed loops of many letters and 
curved the tails of them more and more to the left. 
All these transitions happened before the ordinary 
square Hebrew script came into existence, and 
while they made writing easier and more rapid, 
they must have contributed further to many 
mistakes and corruptions, especially in ancient 
unknown names. 

It is quite evident that the second element of the 
name has been intentionally perverted to Rishathaim 
(o’nywn) by some scribe, in order to cast contempt 


on Tushratta. He. has connected it with the 
Hebrew word yw. (with suffix iw), ‘ wicked- 


ness,’ so as to signify that this ancient oppressor 
of Israel was a ruler of ‘ double wickedness,’ a kind 
of double-dyed barbarian. We have numerous 
instances of the same type of perversion in the old 
Hebrew records, such as Adoni-bezek for Adoni- 
zedek, Baal-zebub (‘lord of flies’) for Baal-zebul 
(‘lord of the mansion’), and Bosheth (‘ shameful- 


ness’) for Baal in proper names (Ish-bosheth, etc.). 
That the name has been perverted is evident from 
the fact that it contains y. This peculiar guttural 
breathing is believed to be confined to the Semites, 
and could not have occurred in the Mitannian 
king’s name, whatever it. was. The language of 
Mitanni is certainly not Semitic, and indeed appears 
not to be Hittite or Indo-European even, but rather 
of the Caucasian type. The letter y, with the 
sound it represents, is therefore foreign to the 
name and could only come into it through associat- 
ing it with yw, 

The fact that the name would naturally come to © 
the Israelites through the Aramaic dialect, which 
intervened between them and Mitanni, no doubt 
rendered the perversion an easy one, for it was not 
unusual for the Hebrew letter & to take the place of 
the Aramaic n,¢ (Arab. xu, th), just as the Hebrew ?, 
z, took the place of the Aramaic 1, d (Arab. o, dh). 
Thus, instead of the consonants r-t-t in the second 
element (as in Tush-ratta), there easily came to be 
y-sh-t. Early Aramaic and early Hebrew, as far 
back as the twelfth century B.c., were dialectic 
forms of the one language of ‘ Amurru,’ with many 
common characteristics, but as time passed the 
changes referred to showed themselves, being 
strikingly analogous to those laid down by Grimm 
for the Teutonic languages. In the triumph song 
of Deborah (Jg 5), the word 33m’ (v.l4), gener- 


ally regarded as an Aramaism, would naturally 
be 12% in Hebrew, from the verb 73¥, to ‘ repeat 


a thing.’ Other examples are numerous, such as 
the Hebrew 2¥* for Aramaic 2n’, Hebrew 5pvi 
for Aramaic 5pn. This philological relation 
between Aramaic n and Hebrew & goes to show 
how easy, and indeed natural, it was in Hebrew 
to pervert the second element of Tush-ratta’s 
name from its Aramaic, or at least its original 
form, -t-t, into r-sh-t (as in ‘ Rishathaim’), Whether 
this be so or not, the second element, from its 
present appearance, shows clearly that it has been 
made to resemble yw, 

Even apart from any such intentional and easy 
perversion, it is surely inevitable that, during the 
lapse of the generations before the documents J 
and E came into existence, as well as in the numerous 
copyings of these ancient documents during the 
centuries following, the name of Tushratta should 
assume a form somewhat different from its original. 
We have but to think how the name Hammurabi 
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became changed into Amraphel (Gn 14+), or to 
compare the list of David’s warriors in 2 S 23 with 
those in 1 Ch rz and 27, referring also to the Greek 
text. Many of these names are quite different 
in the two lists, and some perhaps are in no case 
handed down correctly. In the case of ancient 
names that occur only once, the greatest caution 
is necessary. One has but to reflect, too, that the 
Hebrew vowel-points are late and not to be de- 
pended on. The Greek transliteration of Hebrew 
names in the Septuagint and in Josephus shows 
that no vowel-points existed in the Hebrew Scrip- 
‘tures then in use. These vowel-points were not 
inserted till after the fifth century A.D. at least, 
and represented merely the traditional pronuncia- 
tion of the synagogue. In the case of many ancient 
and less-known names, this vocalic pronunciation 
could be nothing else than uncertain guess-work, 
for it was impossible to ascertain it exactly from 
untrustworthy tradition. The vowels of ‘ Risha- 
thaim’ are just as likely to have been those of 
vat-ta. The Vulgate has Rasathaim. 

Looking at the matter from these aspects, it is 
evident that the name Cushan-rishathaim represents 
that of Tush-ratta, the powerful king of Mitanni, 
whose sister, Gilu-hipa,was married to Amenhetep 11. 
of Egypt, and whose daughter, Tadu-hipa, became 
the wife of the revolutionary Pharaoh, Akhenaten. 
Tushratta had inherited a kingdom weakened by 
internal intrigue, his brother ArtaSsSumara, who 
reigned before him, having been assassinated. 
He found it necessary to take stringent measures 
both with the Hittites and the Canaanites. The 
former were encroaching on his kingdom, and he 
waged war against them, driving them back to 
their own confines. The latter were interfering 
with his caravans when passing through Palestine, 
and he sent Akhenaten dispatches demanding 
compensation for these attacks. No doubt the 
Israelites were involved in the trouble, and it was 
probably at this time (c. 1370 B.c.) that he attacked 
them, and commenced his eight years’ oppression. 


J. W. Jack. 
Glenfarg. 
—————r_—— 


Proverbs rrvi. 8. 


“As a bag of gems in a heap of stones, 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool.’ 


I am far from other books of reference, but Martin, 
in the ‘ Century Bible,’ speaks of this as ‘ notori- 


ously difficult to translate.’ In translating into 

Mambwe (Bantu), with a native assistant, I was 

interested to find that he at once connected it~ 
with the cairns of stones scattered all over Bantu- 

country, to which a_ passer-by is accustomed to 

add a stone, stick, or a few beads or anything. 
which happens to be handy, thus ‘ honouring’ 

the guardian spirit. Martin mentions the same ~ 
idea but dismisses it as .‘ far fetched,’ whether on 
linguistic grounds, or because of his: difficulty in 
seeing a connexion between this and the second 
clause, is not clear. I pressed my assistant for 
his view of the connexion. He explained that 
few would be so foolish as to leave a bag of gems 
on a cairn (however much he might wish to do so 
from ostentatious motives), for he well knows that 
as soon as his back is turned somebody will ‘ buy’ 
the gems in exchange for something of no value. 
It is remarkable that although even valuables 
thus placed on a grave are safe from theft, those 
left on such a cairn are not. Surely this idea fits 
exactly the meaning of the Proverb: 


‘He that would restrain her restraineth the wind, 
And his right hand encountereth oil.’ 
(Pie 27 norm io) 


Is it possible that in this verse there may be 
some reference to oil upon troubled waters, espe- 
cially if rvuach can ever refer to a storm at 
sea ? 4 


“Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.’ 
(Pr. 271, R.V.) 


It is interesting to find very many native 
proverbs, almost identical, word for word, with 
those in this book. For instance: 


© Utaisamvya, 
Pano utamanile cipafile ndaka’ 


Literally 


“Don’t bother yourself, 


For you don’t know what the sun will give birth 
to.’ 


The word ndaka is an ancient word only now 
found in such phrases as ‘ sunrise,’ ‘ sunset,’ ‘now 
(this sun),’ and ‘sun-drawer (morning star),’ and 
a few proverbs and songs. (Can any Bantu student 
throw light on its origin and history ?) 

W. Govan ROBERTSON. 

Luambazi, North Rhodesia. 
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Entre Mous. 


SOME TOPICS. : 
Dr. Rendel Harris. 


Dr. Rendel Harris has collected a number of 
devotional addresses, and these have been ‘pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, with a title 
which has been taken from the first address—As 
Pants the Hart (6s. net). In the course of the Fore- 
word, which is addressed ‘ To my friends at Wood- 
brooke and elsewhere,’ the phrase occurs ‘ you 
want the book.’ It is certain that Dr. Rendel 
Harris does not know how many friends he has. 
We all want to be included under this ‘ Elsewhere,’ 


for we all want this book and are in want of it. 


The meditations are their own best commendation, 
and so we shall quote from them rather than say 
anything more. But remember that to catch the 
flavour properly each address should be read in 
full. 


‘As Pants the Hart.’ 


‘This, then, is our theme, this portrait at the 
beginning of the second book of the Psalter. 
Clearly it strikes a deeper note than the opening 
of the first book. We have got beyond the religion 
of the successful godly man, whose trees always 
bear fruit and are never parched or frost-bitten. 
If God is on any one’s side in Psalm xlii., He is on 
the side of the hunted. We find ourselves here in 
a deeper region of human experience. I should 
not like to charge the author of Psalm i. with 
shallow optimism ; but I should be grateful to higher 
critics if they would prove that the same man 
wrote Psalm i. and Psalm xli.; or to students of 
spiritual psychology if they were to tell us that he 
could be the same person. For we want to com- 
bine optimism with reality, and not merely to say 
in cheery tones, “ This is the best of all possible 
worlds, for the person who can succeed in it.” If 
jt is a good world, it must be a good world to be 
hunted to the death in. One reason why we 
admire St. Paul is that he is an optimist with both 
eyes open. He is a stricken deer withal; some- 
times he too has tears day and night ; he strains 
his leathern coat almost to bursting. But in his 
escape from the optimism of a successful career in 
the Sanhedrin and at the Jerusalem College, St. 
Paul found a higher optimism. . . . 


‘Now let us carry this matter a little further 
than the argument has yet reached. When we 
suffer from hunger and thirst—which mean the 
insufficient satisfactions of life; or from wounds 
met in the chase—which mean the disappointments 
and failures of life; we want to know something 
more about the sense in which God stands upon 
the weaker side and enters into the conditions 
which make His creatures to be suffering creatures. 
If we simply hear that Someone, not ourselves, has 
appeared upon the weaker side in which we are 
included, there are two ways in which we may 
interpret the access of such a One to our ranks. 
He may have come with reinforcements of over- 
whelming strength to outface and put to flight 
the intolerant, contemptuous crowd, who are 
shouting across to us as we crouch in our trenches 
and saying, “Where is thy God?” On the other 
hand, He may have come as one more starving soul 
into a camp of besieged souls, to augment the 
company of the miserable and the helpless from a 
number m to the next number +1. Now clearly 
it is possible that God might appear in the former 
sense. Providence might be capable of a decisive 
intervention with big battalions; and every con- 
flict between good and evil might find itself appro- 
priately ended by the sudden arrival of twelve 
legions of angels to put things finally right. If we 
had been in God’s place, and had found ourselves 
face to face with want and pain and injustice, this 
would almost certainly be the solution that we 
should have adopted. We should have moved 
up the big battalions, and given ocular demonstra- 
tion, not only to a select inner circle with peculiarly 
illuminated eyes, but to everybody who has any 
eyes at all to see with, that “they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.” Nor am 
I prepared to say that God never does appear in 
this way as a majestic Afterthought upon the top 
of the perplexed reasonings of men, or as an un- 
expected intervening Force for which those who 
examine problems of dynamics had never made 
any allowance. Such, however, we may confess, is 
not the normal Divine method. No Angels ap- 
peared at Mons, either on one side or the other— 
any more than the Heavenly Twins gepen cg at 
the battle of Lake Regillus. 

“When we consider the other form of God’s inter- 
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vention, according to which He comes as a poof 
man to the company of poor men and as a weak 
man into the circle of the weak, we recognize the 
Divine Man who has attached Himself to us for 
the purpose of sharing our human conditions. 
One of the traditional sayings of Jesus tells us: 
“ For those that are sick, I was sick ; and for those 
that hunger, I suffered hunger ; and for those that 
thirst, I suffered thirst.” We thus come face to 
face with the problem of a suffering God, and we 
have to frame our theology out of the story of His 
weakness and the tale of His Passion.’ + 


Merit and Mercy. 


‘All the true saints talk the same language. 
Merit may live from man to man; but it never 
climbs into the martyr’s chariot of fire with him. 
Indeed, the doctrine of merit that lives from man 
to man is easily overdone, and passes on to the 
verge of caricature. In our own day, we have 
actually instituted a public Order of Merit: it is 
saved from ridicule by the limitation of its numbers. 
We need to destroy pride, not to manufacture it. 
At all events, it is clear why we must erase from our 
thought the last two letters of the word Merit, and 
replace them with the last two letters of the word 
Mercy. 

‘Let us venture into the region of the grotesque 
and look at our subject from that point of view, 
As the meritorious person, sooner or later, is always 
reduced to a grotesque, there can be no harm in 
taking a picture of him from modern literature. 
We will take Tennyson’s Northern Farmer. When 
the farmer lies dying, he recalls two facts: the 
first is, that there are ‘‘ Thurnaby hoalms to plow” ; 
the second, that he had “stubb’d Thurnaby 
waaste.” From the first, he concludes that the 
Almighty must be making a mistake in taking him 
away just then : 


“A mowt ’a taéien owd Joanes, as ’ant not a 
’aapoth o’ sense, 

Or a mowt ’a taaéen young Robins — a niver 
mended a fence.” 


From the second fact it appears that if he has to 
die, he at least will, at any rate, enter the next 
world accredited. ... 
‘Tennyson meant this farmer to be grotesque ; 
but are not. most men cursed with an optimist 
1 J. Rendel Harris, As Pants the Hart, to. 


prospect of getting into heaven at the cheapest 
possible rate ? The librarian of one of the great 
American libraries told me that the catalogue 
which he had prepared was to be his passport to 
Paradise. I replied that he was doing it very 
cheap! He, also, was a spiritual grotesque. I 
remember once hearing an old Scottish minister 
remark that “it would be tremendously interesting 
to know how many of the people who insist on 
getting to heaven at the cheapest possible rate, 
ever get there at all.” x. 

‘Some will answer: Yes, but is a man’s whole 
life-work to be reckoned of no account at last— 
most of all when it is the artist’s work wherein life 
bursts into flower, as in the pride of Raphael or 
the passion of Milton? Life-work is not sufficient. 
Judged by the Divine standard, there is not enough 
either of life or of work to form a justification for 
living or for working. ‘Life piled on life were 
all too little.’ The -hymn makes this. catholic 
confession : 


‘““Not the labour of my hands.” ’? 


Force. 
‘One of the finest passages in the Old Testament 


-describes a tiny Hebrew army surrounded and 


ringed about by a Syrian host, and a young man 
who serves the prophet cries, “ Alas! my master, 
what shall we do? Providence is on the side of 
the big battalions.” ‘Open his eyes, Lord,’ 
prays the seer (so called because he sees—in modern 
language, the clairvoyant); and when the young 
man’s eyes are opened, the mountains are full of 
armed motor-cars and armoured-trains around the 
prophet. What of the big battalions now? Thus 
the Hebrew heaven is a camp, the heavenly habitants 
are a military company, and Yahveh is Yahveh 
Sabaoth, the Lord of Hosts. This conception is 
fundamental to the Old Testament. It is too 
great an idea to ignore or despise. The conception 
which can make a man or a people say in the moment 
of extremity, 


‘“‘ Sufficient is Thine arm alone 
And our defence is sure,” 


does not need much apology. There are some 

persons whom it will impress so strongly as to 

make them exclaim, “ Blessed is he that hungers 

and thirsts after militant Puritanism: for he shall 
* J. Rendel Harris, ibid. 20. 
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be saved.” I feel the attraction of it myself ; and 
I sometimes say that if I had lived three hundred 
years ago,.I should have fought at Naseby—and 
joined the Society of Friends afterwards.’ } 


Pulpit ; Preparation. 


The Warrack Lectures for 1923 were delivered by 
Mr. James Black (now Dr. Black) of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. He has just published them—The 
Mystery of Preaching—but the book has come in 
too late to be reviewed this month. We opened it 
by chance and found this excellent story—‘ A 
noted evangelist once came to address us at Glasgow 
College. As a piece of solemn and considered 
advice, he recommended us sometimes to go into 
the pulpit, find our text on the spur of the moment, 
and preach, trusting in inspiration for our message. 
Professor Denney was in the chair. I shall never 
forget that white face and that wagging finger as 
he turned to the speaker, and said with his incisive 
passion, ‘‘ We are here in this College, set aside 
by the Church, to tell these men that there is no 
preparation too sacred or solemn for the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, and you come now and try to undo 
our work with these students. I think, sir, you 
confuse inspiration with desperation!” And I 
might add on my own, “‘ with perspiration.” ’ 


What is wrong with the World. 


Among a number of notable articles in the 
current number of The Hibbert Journal is one by 
Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. Sir James Marchant 
is Director of the National Council for the promo- 
tion of Race Regeneration, and the article bears 
on this. We are not, however, immediately con- 
cerned with the body of the article, but with its 
conclusion. Sir James Marchant was a friend of 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the principle of natural selection. ‘ One 
day, near the end of his long life,’ he says, ‘he had 
the writer as his guest. We had discussed many 
topics in which we were mutually interested, from 
life in Mars to the return of the dead. It was 
on his 92nd birthday, and towards evening he 
fell into a reminiscent mood which prompted the 
question to him, as he looked over the world from 
his vantage-ground of years, what was chiefly 
wrong with it. Instantly his eyes brightened, and 

1 J. Rendel Harris, 2bid. 156. 


he spoke gravely: “ This is the fundamental weak- 
ness: our knowledge, our science, has outstripped 
our moral development.” ’ 

The war, Sir James Marchant holds, has demon- 
strated the truth of Dr. Wallace’s statement. 
What is to be done? Not to stop scientific 
investigation, but ‘to correct our false standard of 
values and to promote a moral revival throughout 
our lands.’ We want high ideals, and we want 
the power to transform our lives in accordance 
with them. The ideals and the power are to be 
found, Sir James Marchant says, in the religion 
of Jesus Christ. ‘Political no less than religious 
leaders are preaching the gospel, that to serve the 
world we must renew the right spirit within us.’ 


The Attraction of Christ. 


The following incident was related by a preacher 
before the University of Cambridge: ‘Not long 
ago, some of the best and ablest of the students 
at a women’s college had opened an evening class 
for men in a poor and neglected neighbourhood. 
They were stirred by an impulse to do what they 
could for their less fortunate brothers. They read 
to them, sang to them, taught them to read and 
write ; and the men came in increasing numbers. 
After a few months they asked them whether there 
was anything in particular they would like to hear 
more about. There was a silence, and then a 
low and scarcely audible voice was heard. One of 
the women went up to the speaker. ‘“‘ What was 
it you wanted specially to hear about?” “ Could 
you tell us,’ was the man’s reply, “ something 
about Jesus Christ ?” ’ ? 


TWO TEXTS. 
Gen. xl. 13-15. 


The right handling of the Old Testament has 
not been a problem to scholars—although it was 
once a very acute one—for many years now. But 
it is still a problem to the man in the street. No, 
to be more accurate, the latter is out of touch with 
the Old Testament, and has ceased to trouble 
about it. Here is a book to arouse his interest. 
And, quite as important, it will stimulate inquiry 
by the ordinary church member who has been 
uncertain where study of the Old Testament might 
lead him and has preferred not to make it. The 

2.4, W. Robinson, The Christ of the Gospels, 1. 
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volume contains a number of very readable essays 
on famous Old Testament. stories—the last being 
‘The Sign of the Prophet Jonah.’ The author is 
Mr. Lewis Johnson, and the publishers are Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin (7s. 6d. net). The essays are 
popular, but they are couched in clear, pleasant 
English, and for the most part they represent the 
standpoint of accepted criticism. 

Below is an example, not of Mr. Johnson’s 
critical quality, but of his homiletical. 

‘We are set upon an earth capable of staggering 
frightfulness. Hurricane and earthquake, flood, 
famine, and pestilence make our life here a very 
precarious venture. And in our heavy troubles 
we are quick to upbraid the Creator of so dangerous 
and painful a planet. Well! we cannot pretend 
to an adequate understanding of it all as yet; but 
if we keep our courage and sanity we can see that 
this hard training-ground is educating man toward 
the mastery of nature, and developing his powers as 
no soft lotos-eating world could do. Man is not 
a doomed creature. Along with the peril there is a 
promise of escape. He sees not yet all things put 
under him; but he is on the road to conquest. 
And his advance has come just through that neces- 
sity of struggle with grim natural forces which were 
inexplicably dreadful to him in the childhood of the 
race. Now he can afford to view them more 
serenely. He begins to see that the discipline of 
earth is not meaningless or wantonly cruel. It 
has served a purpose—a purpose which, when ful- 
filled, may completely justify the process. And 
to-day we can look back with a pleased surprise, as 
we look upon courage in a child, to the brave hope 
of those early fathers who, amid flood and tempest, 
saw in the rainbow a token of divine covenant 
that the purpose of the world was good.... 
Let us have courage to trust this world then—a 
world flashing with rainbows amidst its clouds and 
glooms, physical and spiritual wonders standing 
out of the most black and bitter circumstances 
to dazzle us with revelation of the grace enshrined 
at the heart of things. Let the magic rainbow 
be to us, as to old Israel, a symbol of God’s covenant 
with humanity. This brilliant ethereal creature 
born of the marriage of light and water; this 
fairy tapestry hung in heaven ; this sudden elusive 
apparition which our hearts leap to behold, is a 
sign from the Almighty, a promise of the ultimate 
beatitude of life.’ 4 

1 Lewis Johnson, The Legends of Israel, 32, 36. 


Mt. xi. 28. 


In his peculiarly pleasing way, Mr. Boreham 
has written another series of short addresses on 
men and women who have made Christian history 
—A Casket of Cameos (Epworth Press; 6s. net). 
As before, each story is woven round a text. We 
have George Moore’s text, ‘He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life’; Sir Ernest Shackleton’s text, 
‘If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me’; W. M. Thackeray’s text, ‘I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.’ 

Perhaps the least known name to us on this 
side is that of Robert Lamb, M.B., Ch.M., and B.D., 
of the University of Edinburgh, who spent several 
years as a missionary in the South Sea Islands, 
and then, a man of just over forty, he had to return 
to Australia broken down in health. He devoted 
the time left to the gipsies of the south—the swag- 
men—lavishing his medical and religious knowledge 
upon them. He sat by the roadside day after day 
making friends with them. And when ‘too ill to 
leave his bed his indomitable spirit found a way 
of influencing them. ‘In order that death might 
not deprive him of the privilege of repeating his 
text, he designed his own tombstone. That tomb- 
stone of his is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
It is one of the most eloquent and one of the most 
pathetic monuments to be found in the southern 
hemisphere. It stands at the corner of a tiny 
bush burying-place, tucked away among the giant 
mountains of New South Wales; yet, by means 
of that roadside memorial, Robert Lamb goes on 
repeating his text every day of his deathless life : 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, for my shoulder-gear is easy, and my 
swag is light.’ 
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